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ALBONI. . 

Afrtr a tour of unprecedented brilliancy in the provinces 
of France, Alboni has returned to Paris, with new laurels 
and rolls of bank notes. Her principal operas during her trip 
have been La Favorite and La Reine de Chypre, in which her 
success as an actress, no less as than a singer, has been so great 
to induce the directors of the grand opera (Theatre de la 
Nation) to engage her for sixteen representations of the part 
of Fides, in Meyerbeer’s opera Le Prophete, the first of 
which will take place at the commencement of next month. 





CARLOTTA GRISI. 


WE are happy to. inform such of our readers as interest 
themselves in the ballet, that Mr. Lumley has prevailed upon 
this unequalled danseuse to prolong her present engagement a 
month beyond its original term. Carlotta will remain at Her 
Majesty’s Theatre until the end of next month. We con- 
gratulate Mr. Lumley on this wise step ; in retaining Carlotta 
he has fortified his ballet so as to render it impregnable. M. 
Paul Taglioni must now set his wits to work and compose 
something new for her. Her inimitable talent was never in 
such high favour with the habituds of Her Majesty's Theatre 

as during the present season. : 





MADEMOISELLE DENAIN. 


** Tus yeat Mr. Mitchell begins his Post-Easter Season,” 
says the Atheneum, “ with Mademoiselle Denain,” whose 
personations are more satisfactory and more charming than 
most lady-like comedy now on the stage. Since we last met 
this lady, she appears to have determined to pick up the 
cestus, or at least the fan of Madlle. Mars : and ‘what Woman 
wills,’ &c,— ‘the proverb is something-musty.’ Whether 
Madile. Denain will ultimately succeed in commanding all the 
spells of her predecessor, Time must show. Meanwhile, the 
advance she has made is exquisitely proved in ‘ Le Jeu de 
l’Amour et du Hazard.’ Her Sylvia must have almost con- 
tented Marivaux himself: so bright is it, so delicate, so full of 
feeling, so feminine. The lady it may be recollected, plays the 
old game of exchanging characters with her suivante, that she 
may observe an unknown suitor, incognita, he having donned 
the livery of his own Scapin, in order that he may study, 
undisturbed, the gifts and graces of his princess. Throughout 
her whole part. Madlle. Denain never for an instant forgot 
the teazing contradictions which it involves—the assumed 
pertness—the real high breeding—the fancy netted fast—the 
conscious shame of the captive—the petulance searching for 
something to.blame—and, lastly, the Beauty’s ruthless deter- 
mination to wring out every drop of triumph by making her 
Doranie, after having confessed his masquerade, offer her 








| marriage, ere he is aware that her humble rank is but a 


fabrication. It is long since we have been more pleased by an 
actress,” 

We need hardly say, after the homage we have repeatedly 
paid to the talents of Mademoiselle Denain that we agree 
with every word of the above. 





STEPHEN HELLER. 
(From the Atheneum.) 


On Wednesday was held the first performance of the Beet- 
hoven Quartett Society, as promised, under the presidency 
of Herr Ernst. After having generally stated that the quartetts 
went admirably, and that the new rooms in Queen Anne Street 
prove a most comfortable home for chamber music, it must 
suffice us to notice the novelty of the evening. This was the 
pianoforte part in the trio in D major (our favourite among 
Beethoven’s trios) 'which was taken by M. Stephen Heller. 
On this gentleman’s great powers as a composer the Atheneum 
has no occasion, once more, to descant; his playing is supe- 
rior, because it is the playing of a composer, as distinguished 
from a mechanist, and thus gives one all the thoughts, leaving 
the separate words of the discourse to fall into their own places, 
instead of making the latter prominent at the expense of the 
former. Unerring fingers may be now bought by the bunch, 
but such worthy readers of the-worthiest music as M. Heller 
are rarer than could be wished. 





THE MUSICAL UNION. 


Tne third meeting was attended by his Royal Highness 
the Duke of Cambridge and a more than usually numerous 
audience. The principal feature in the performance was the 
first appearance this season of M. Charles Hallé, one of the 
most admirable pianists of the present day, whose fame has 
been worthily acquired in the highest school of pianoforte 
playing. A more perfect mechanism than that of M. Hallé 
was perhaps never possessed by any pianist. His execution 
is a model of neatness and elegance; in the most capricious, 
intricate, and crowded ‘‘ grupetti” the ear never misses a note, 
while equality of tone is preserved as successfully in hazardous 
bravura passages as in the easiest cantabile. M. Hallé’s 
playing is indeed provokingly finished, and were it not for the 
energy and grace of his style, his complete command of the 
gradations of tone, and the agreeable variety he produces by 
means the most simple and legitimate, his undeviating cer- 
tainty, paradoxical as the assertion may seem, might almost 
prove monotonous. M. Hallé, however, is a great pianist in 
a great school, and the Sonata Duo, in D, of Mendelssohn 
for pianoforte and violoncello, afforded him ample means of 
proving it. The violoncellist was Piatti. The performance 
was worthy of the music. Every movement had its appro- 
priate colouring; now the pianoforte preponderated, now the 
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violoneellu; both in: strict aegordange. with the .eomppser’s 


directions. The players were well matched. The energy of 
the German was chastened by the grace and warmth of the 
Italian, the unerring execution and decisive acceutuation— 
decisive without being exaggerated—of both producing an 
ensemble which it would be very difficult to surpass. This 
fine performance created the liveliest sensation: each part of 
the sonata was loudly applauded, but the most keenly relished 
was the quaint allegretto scherzando in B minor, one of those 
peculiar and fanciful pieces in which Mendelssohn was un- 
.Tivalled. The recitatives for the violoncello in the adagio, 
brought out the rich mellow tone of Piatti, and his phrasing, 
which equals the most expressive Italian singing, in a highly 
advantageous light. After the sonata M. Hallé trifled away 
a quarter of an hour with two nocturnes and a polonaise of 
Chopin, the merits of which we confess our inability to per- 
ceive. We are bound, however, to add, that the general 
feeling differed from our own, and that M. Hallé’s performance, 
vague and dreary as the music itself, was unanimously ap- 
plauded. Still we cannot but think Mr. Ella might have 
chosen some more intelligible, if not more favourable, ex- 
ample’s of Chopin’s style from the large catalogue of works 
at his disposal. 

The full pieces were Spohr’s double quartet in E minor 
No. 3, and Beethoven’s quartet in C minor, No. 5 of the first 
set. Spohr’s double quartets are masterpieces of fancy and 
learning, and the one in E minor is perhaps the best of them. 
The execntants were MM, Sainton, Deloffre, Hill, and Piatti 
on one side; MM. Gr ffrie, Watson, Mellon, and Pilet on the 
other, A more careful and effective execution of a work 
which displays in lavish abundance almost every kind of 
musical beauty it is in the province of chamber music to 
combine, could hardly have been desired. Amidst the just 
admiration accorded to Haydn, Mozart, Beethoven, and 
Mendelssohn, their successor, amateurs and critics are too 
prone to overlook or under-estimate the genius and acquire- 
ments of Spohr, the most accomplished composer of instru- 
mental music now living, and in every way worthy to be 
associated with the four great musicians we have named. Both 
in the double quartet and in the C. minor, one of the most 
beautiful of the early set of six, compesed by Beethoven, 
M. Sainton exhibited the finest characteristics of his talent to 
advantage. We have rarely heard him play better; his read- 
ing of the playful and exquisite andante scherzoso, in Beetho- 
ven’s quartet, was perfect. It is worth noting as a curious 
fact, that Beethoven, generally so original, has taken both the 
form and the idea of the finale of this quartet from two 
movements of Mozart—the rondo of the quartet in D minor, 
and the final movement of the noéturno, or quintet for wind 
instruments, in C minor. A comparison of these movements 
with the finale of Beethoven will at once make the resemblance 
evident. A still more singular example of one musician un- 
consciously appropriating the ideas of another must have 
struck many on Monday night, at the Philharmonic 
Concert, during M. Sainton’s performance of the violin 
concerto of Beethoven, Those who are familiar with the 
oratorio of St. Paul, will discover, on referring to the larghetlo 
of Beethoven’s concerto, that the beautiful chorus of Gentiles, 
in A, ‘O be gracious, ye immortals,” owes its principal 
ideas to that movement, which, moreover, contains the 
indication of a marked feature in the melody of the contralto 
air from the same oratorio, ‘‘ But the Lord is mindful of bis 
own.” Mendelssohn is rarely to be caught borrowing ; but 
neither he nor any other of the great composers is always 
original, 








Before finishing, let ug, in.all good feeling, advise. Mr, Ella 
not to deface his clever analysis of the works presented to his 
subscribers by such excessive puffing as that contained in the 
first column of the Synopsis Analytique, p. 10, The utility 
of the Musiaal Union, its artistic tendency, the excellence of 
the music, and the talent of the performers, stand in need of 
no such questionable advocacy. At the fourth meeting, 
Stephen Heller and Ernst are both engaged. The spirit 
with which the business of the society is conducted, deserves 
unqualified praise. : 





PHILHARMONIC CONCERTS. 
Tue fourth concert took place on Monday night. The 
programme. was one of great variety and interest, as. the 
following transcript will show :— 


Part I. 
Sinfonia in D (MS,) . . : . » ©. Potter, 
Aria, “ L’Addio,” Mr. Whitworth . ° . Mozart. 
Concerto, violin, Mr. Sainton ; > . Beethoven. 
Scena, “Softly sighs” (Der Freischutz), Miss Cathe- 
rine Hayes. ° ° . . C.M.von Weber. 
Overture (MS.) (Ruy Blas) : . Mendelssohn Bartholdy. 
Part II, 
Sinfonia in B Flat, No.9, . ’ + Haydn, 
Recit. § “ Crudele, ah no” } (Don Giovanni), } pm tae 
Aria, { Non mi dir” Miss Catherine Hayes. money 
Caprice, pianoforte, Miss Kate Loder .  W. Sterndale Bennett. 
Aria, “ Agitato” (I Fuorusciti), Mr. Whitworth Paer. 
Adagio and fugue . - Mozart. 


Conductor, Mr. Costa. 


It is always a pleasure to hear‘a work of importance from 
the pen of a native composer, and more especially when such 
distinguished talent is displayed as in the symphony of Mr. 
Cipriani Potter, which, if we are not mistaken, was written 
many years ago for the concerts of the Society of British 
Musicians. Mr. Potter, whose early genius for composition 
attracted the notice of the great Beethoven, is one of the very 
few in whom the veneration for art is so firmly rooted that com- 
position becomes a labour of love, zealously pursued in the 
face of unceasing opposition and disappointment. The sym- 
phonies, concertos, sonatas, quartets, and other works of mag- 
nitude which Mr. Potter has produced, are more numerous 
and of a higher order of merit than is generally imagined, 
and it reflects no credit on the professed loyers of music. in 
this country that they are so little known. The symphony 
in D is a favourable example of Mr. Potter’s style, The 
writing is masterly, the forms of each movement are closely 
allied to the models left us by the great masters, and the 
method of orchestration betrays not only consummate 
knowledge of the characters of instruments and the effects 
of combination, but fancy and taste of a rare order, The first 
movement, a spirited allegro, has much of the feeling of 
Haydn, so far as the themes are concerned, but their. length- 
ened development and the varied treatment of the orchestra, 
bear the incontestable stamp ofa modern hand. The slow 
movement, an andante, full of genial melody, is remarkable 
for ingenious employment of the wind band; the first theme 
is a solo for the horn, admirably written for that instrument; 
the second, a pretty pastoral phrase, contrasts with it-in the 
happiest manner, The scherzo strongly recals the early style 
of Beethoven, althongh the subject is quite original; the 
trio, a melody of expressive simplicity, in the major 
key, affords an agreeable relief, and a good effect. is 
produced by shortening the scherzo in the reprise. 
The finale, a presto, vigorous and unimated, is sustained to 
the end with undiminished power, In the second, part there 
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is abundant evidence of contrapuntal: skill; both in the ar- 
rangement of the episode and the working of the principal 
theme. “The whole movement is remarkable for clear and 
brilliant orchestration,, ‘The symphony was played to perfec- 
tion; and’the scherzo encored. It is due to Mr. Costa to ac- 
knowledge the evident pains he took in directing the per- 
formance of this work of an English composer, the warm re- 
ception accorded to which will doubtless encourage the directors 
to make other steps in the same direction. ee. 

_“Haydn’s symphony in B flat, No. 9, is one of the most hack 


nied of Salamon’s twelve; but it is certainly not one of the 


best, nor is it one of those which have most successfully resisted 
the encroachments of time.. Except in the adagio, which 
must ever be beautiful and new, the themes have all be- 
come trite, the charm of freshness being entirely gone. 
Since it was considered advisable to give this old symphony— 
old in the fullest acceptation of the term—it should have been 
played at the beginning of the concert, and the place of honour 
accorded to’the less known and more modern work of Mr. 
Potter. As it was, the second part of the concert opened 
yery flatly, which was the more sensibly felt after the enthu- 
siasm caused by the overture to Victor Hugo’s Ruy Blas. To 
judge from its reception last night, this work is likely to 
ecome a valnable addition to the stock overtures of the 
society. It is one of the most thoronghly dramatic of Men- 
delssohn’s compositions, and is scored for the orchestra with 
surprising brilliancy. A closer acquaintance more than con- 
firms the high opinion we formed of it last season, when it 
was first. performed. ‘Composers who cannot emulate the 
freshness and beauty of its ideas may at least. derive a useful 
Jesson in instrumentation from this overture, and learn how 
much greater effect is to be produced by the judicious use than 
by the Javish abuse of trombones and other powerfal instru- 
ments, Mendelssohn has not very oftén recourse to these 
brazen auxiliaries in his orchestral works ; but when he does 
employ them, it is with manifest purpose and legitimate 
effect. Mr. Costa indicated the time somewhat quicker than 
last year, which was an eyident improvement. The execu- 
tion was faultless,’and the conclusion was followed by a 
demand for repetition too decided and unanimous to be mis- 
taken.. The adagio and fugue of Mozart is purely an exer- 
cise of contrapuntal skill, of which the orchestra is chosen 
for the medium. The adagio consists merely of a few intro- 
ductory bars, the fugue, a noble piece of writing, in which all 
the resources of combination and contrast are ingeniously 
employed, constituting the body of the work. We believe 
this: fugue. was left unfinished by Mozart, and that what. was 
wanting was supplied by Sechter, the famous Viennese pro- 
fessor of counterpoint; but where Mozart left off and where 
Sechter began we own ourselves incompetent to guess. It 
was brought to England by Mr, John Cramer, the celebrated 
pianist and composer, and through his means introduced at 
the Philharmonic Concerts last season. It was played last 
night, with great vigour and decision, and much applauded by 
those who stayed to hear. | 
»:M. Sainton displayed -no less ambition than good taste in 
Selecting for performance the concerto of Beethoven—the only 
one for the violin that came from his pen, A work of more 
Sifficulty, one more ungrateful to the player who looks to 
mechanical facility for the means of producing effect, was 
neyer written. But to make amends, the music is intrin- 
Sically of the highest order, and the first and second move- 
ents are in Beethoven’s happiest manner. 
ayed the concerto con amore ; his fine broad tone, . vigorous 
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‘heard. in that distinguished arena. 


M. Sainton : 





’ and masterly bowing, have seldom been more power | 





fully developed ; his execution, firm and brilliant, but: never 
obtrusive, was equally effective in the grand and energetic 


‘passages of the allegro and the sustained cantabiles of the 


quaint. larghetio; he.introduced two cadenzas, the first of. 


‘which was remarkably clever and appropriate, but the second 
‘we thought too brief and unimportant, 


M. Sainton was 
warmly received, and applauded with the utmost fervour 
at’ the .conclusion of his performance. Miss Kate Loader 
made her third appearance in the Philharmonic orchestra, 
and for the third time maintained her perfect right to be 
The beautiful caprice in 
E major of Sterndale Bennett, one of the most original, in- 
teresting, and elaborately finished of all his composi- 
tions for pianoforte and orchestra, is so rarely executed, 
that its introdugtion was alone a matter for congratu- 
lation, independently of the manner in which it was 
performed by Miss Kate Loder, who on this occasion, 
displayed _to more than ordinary advantage the precision, 
grace, and neatness that confer so great a charm upon 
her playing. In addition to these we thought Miss 
Loder’s tone, always full and agreeable, was richer and 
more powerful than usual ; ‘but whether this was to be attri- 
buted to the quality of the instrument upon which she played, 
or to improvement in a very- important point ef mechanism, 
it was impossible to decide... Miss. Loder received the wel- 
come due to her acknowledged ability, and her performance 
was rewarded with the loudest tokens of approval. ‘ 

The vocal music was unexceptionable. Miss Catherine 
Hayes, who seems to be fast gaining in energy and warmth of 
expression, sang the adagio of Weber's scena, and the whole 
of Mozart’s superb aria, as well as could be desired. In the 
quick movement of the scena we should have: preferred a less 
frequent recourse to the rallentando. Mr. Whitworth’s un- 
obtrusive manner of singing is always agreeable, he sang the 
** In ti lascio”. with real feeling, and in the bustling aria of 
Paer.evinced no want of spirit and facility. The concert ap- 
peared to give general satisfaction. His Royal Highness the 
Duke of Cambridge was among the audience. 





HER MAJESTY’S THEATRE. 


Mr. Lumtry has had a valuable acquisition to his com- 
pany in the person of Sig. Baucarde, the new tenor, who 
made his debut on Saturday, as Oronte, in Verdi’s J Lombards. 
We were equally pleased with the voice and singing of Sig. 
Baucarde. The middle notes are powerful and of excellent 
quality ; and.though the upper register of the voice is not so 
strong, he produces all his notes from the chest with the greatest 
ease. His style of singing is manly and unaffected. He has 
grace and passion at command, and uses both with discretion 
and effect. His reception was not very warm on his appear- 
ance, but a few bars of recitative soon brought him in favour 
with the audienge, and the first air, ‘‘ La mia letizia,”’. sung 
with admirable expression, won him immense applause and 
an encore. As the opera progressed, the success of Signor 
Baucarde became more and more decided, and both in the 
duet and the trio, which we need not specify by name, he was 
mainly. instrumental ‘in obtaining the encores, In the duet, 
he was assisted by Madame Giuliani, and in the trio, by the 
same lady and Signor Coletti, who sustained their original 
parts of Giselda and Pagano. As an actor, Signor Baucarde 


is more energetic than: graceful, his deportment being defi- 


cient in the ease'which results from long experience of the 
stage. But inthe concluding trio, he displayed a large 
amount of feeling, and even passion, while his death was highly 
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dramatic and effective. So pleased were the audience with 
Signor Baucarde’s performance, that they compelled him to 
repeat the catastrophe, and afterwards unanimously sum- 
moned him before the foot-lights, amid the loudest cheering. We 
repeat that Mr. Lumley has made a valuable acquisition in 
Signor Baucarde, who, in addition to a very prepossessing 


exterior, has youth on his side. His age, we are informed, is 
about three-and-twenty. We understand he has been recently 
singing, with distinguished success, at the San Carlo, at 
Naples. 

Coletti was as good as ever in Pagano. His acting was 
solid and judicious; his singing throughout, artistic and 
correct. Madame Giuliani has scarcely strength enough for 
the tiresome music allotted to Giselda. There were, never- 
theless, some excellent points in her performance. 

The opera was exceedingly well performed throughout. 
Balfe manfully led his orchestra through the mire of Signor 
Verdi’s instrumentation, and the chorus, obedient to the 
strokes of the suggestive baton, did full justice to and 
obtained an encore for his unison tune, of which we forget the 
name. 

The ballet entertainments included some scenes from Es- 
meralda, and the skating divertissement, called Les Plaisirs 
de Vhiver. In the former Carlotta Grisi was tumultaously 
encored in ‘ La Truandaise,” in-which she danced and acted 
with her usual perfection, leaving the possibility of rivalry at 
a further distance than ever. The promising M. Charles per- 
sonified Gringoire, and exhibited awkwardness with an appear- 
ance of candour that betokened a true conception of the un- 
happy poet of Victor Hugo. As he attempted to clasp the 
hand of Esmeralda, in the advancing and receding step, he re- 
minded us, as it were, of an ourang-outang, or man of the 
woods, in vain pursuit of a gazelle. In the Plaisirs, Marie 
Taglioni executed her new pas with increased success ; and 
Amalia Ferraris, the iron-footed, exhibited her strength and 
agility in a second series of impossible postures and evolu- 
tions, prepared for her by the vivid fancy of Paul Taglioni, 
the athletic. The house was very full, the performance 
terminated at a -somewhat protracted hour, and we left the 
theatre with a-late eye and a clear conscience. 

On Tuesday Don Giovanni: was repeated with the same 
ballet entertainments. Except that there was a full house, and 
that Madame Sontag was in good voice, and sang delight- 
fully, we have nothing new to add about this performance. 
Nor have we anything fresh to adduce in respect of Le Nozze 
di Figaro, which, with the last act of J Lombardi, for the se- 
cond appearance of the successful tenor, and again the same 
choregraphic miscellany, drew one of the most crowded au- 
diences of the season, on Thursday. Mr. Lumley has recently 
been very lucky with his long Thursdays; but he carries on 
the war with hilarity and spirit, and well deserves the patron- 
age of the public. Madame Sontag appears to be even 
more attractive this season than last. Let us hope that ulti- 
mately she will give Mr. Lumley no cause to regret the loss 
of Jenny Lind, who, considering what has been done for her, 
has, we think, left the spirited impresario somewhat shabbily 
in the lurch. 

This evening Linda di Chamouni will be given, for Madame 
Sontag and Signor Baucardi. Mademoiselle Ida Bertrand, 
the new contralto, will make her debut as Pierotto. 





Mavame Tuition has been singing at Montpellier with great 
success. Notwithstanding the uncertain state of affairs in France, 
this beautiful town is full of visitors. The Hotel du Midi is 


crammed with English, who give it their preference as a halting 
place, on their return from Italy to England, 











* ROYAL ITALIAN OPERA, 


Rossini's Mosé in Egitto, written for the San Carlos, at 
Naples, in 1819, is avery different work from the Moise pro- 
duced at the Academie Royale de Musique of Paris, in 
1826-7. The Mosé was Rossini’s earliest attempt at grand 
serious opera, and though, on the whole, irregular and incom- 
plete, it created a perfect furore, from its numberless beauties 
and its overpowering grandeur in occasional instances.. The 
origin of the introduction, at the ertd, of the grand ‘‘ Preghiera,” 
not generally known, is worth recording in this place. When 
the opera was first produced, there was-no prayer at.the end ; 
but the Israelites were represented as crossing the Red Sea 
to an orchestral symphony, and the manner in which this 
was effected created roars of laughter nightly. The canvas 
which served for the waves of the sea was ill-painted, and not 
large enough to cover the stage, so that the four theatrical 
Neptunes, stationed at the four corners to move it into simili- 
tude of a turbulent ocean, were visible from all parts of the 
theatre, Tortola, the poet of the piece, was mortally offended ; 
not so Rossini, who cared little as long as his music was 
applauded. The morning after the fourth representation of 
the Mosé in Egitto, Tortola entered Rossini’s bedroom. 
“Our opera,” cried the Poet, ‘‘ shall no longer be laughed 
at. The Israelites must not pass over the Red Sea until the 
curtain falls, Here’s an alteration—you shall see how I have 
managed it. Let Moses and his people stand,on the shore, 
and, preparatory to their crossing, sing this prayer. Réad it—- 
is it not sublime? I wrote it in half an hour!” Rossini 
took the paper and read the verses. The idea of the po:t 
struck him forcibly. ‘‘ Hum! sublime—it shall be sublime ! 
Here, give me pen, ink, and paper.. You wrote it in half an 
hour—'tis strange if I cannot compose the music in ten 
minutes.” The preghiera was written within ten minutes, 
and Tortola carried it off in triumph to the manager, who had 
it rehearsed for the night’s performance. A large concourse 
assembled, and as’ the incident of the canvas sea and the. 
four Neptunes had got abroad, every one anticipated, as before, 
a good bit of fun from the last scene. The performance 
passed off with great écldt until the scene previous to the last, 
when the audience began to exhibit their faces on the grin 
from expectation of what was immediately to follow. A 
murmuring cry, similar to our own, ‘‘ Now look out—its 
coming,” went buzzing through the house. The scene shifted, 
and instead of the canvas sea end the four water shakers, a 
naked view of the shore was given. Then Moses entered in 
solemn array with the Israelites, and while he stood they all 
knelt round him, and he lifted up his voice and prayed in 
music. A mist swam before the senses of the audience. 
Surprise held them breathless ; but towards the end when the 
people rose and joined Moses in the prayer, the effect was irre- 
sistible. The history of the San Carlos contains in its 
records nothing to surpass the furore of that night. 

When Rossini went to Paris, he was applied to to write a 
grand opera for the Academie Royale. He was too indolent 
to comply, but he consented to alter, adapt, and partly re-write 
the Mosé in Egitto. We certainly set about his work with 
great earnestness and purpose, for no single opera of his so 
unmistakeably bears the impress of care and attention, as the 
Moise, Every alteration made from the original work isa 
decided improvement, while the additions are among the 
grandest things in the opera. Indeed, if weexcept the“ Darkness 
Chorus,” commencing the second act, one of the sublimest 
creations in dramatic music, the finest and most striking music 
of the Moise will be found in what has been newly written 
We may instance the exquisitely beautiful and symmetrica 
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introduction, and the tremendous finale to the third act. These 
are among the most glorious efforts of Rossini’s genius. 

In estimating the works of the “swan of Pesaro,”—in 
elevation of style and grandeur of design, we must rank the 
Moise along with Guillaume Tell. If the former fall short of 
.the latter in variety, melodic beauty, and concentrated effect, 
it will be found, we think, to possess more sustained grandeur—a 
greateramount of powerful writing throughout. Ifthe Guil/awme 
Teil displays more genius, the Moise has the advantage as a 
work of art, ‘Although the last act of the Moise is inferior to 
the preceding, the opera involves no anti-climax as we find 
in Guillaume Tell. The grand effect of an opera should not 
fall at the end, but at the close of the first, second, or third 
acts, according to the numberof acts in which the opera 
is written. -Gencrally speaking, the Jast act but one is 
chosen by the composer, for his grand coup. In Robert le 
Diableythe Huguenots, the Prophete, and most grand operas of 
the French stage, we find this rule strictly observed. There 
are many reasons why the great points of an opera should not 

. be: reserved until the closing scene, which it is not necessary 
tu discuss inthis place. The Moise rises in musical interest 
from scene to scene, to the finale of the third act, where it 

_gtadually subsides, without for a moment losing its hold on 
our sympathies. The defect of Guillaume Tell is that after 
the: second act; there is little or no musical interest; its 
brilliancy ‘is suddenly extinguished after the ‘Oath of 
Liberty,” 

‘The production of the Moise on the French operatic stage, 
if it did not originate, had no small share in creating the 
“Grand Opera.” Before the period of Rossini’s work, the 
operas. prodiced at the Academie Royale were far different 
from what later times have brought forth. Spontini’s Vestale 
was adecent specimen of the chefs d’ceuvre of the Conserva- 
toire.. Meyerbeer had not even dreamt of his Robert, nor his 
Huguenots, nor his Prophete. Auber had not projected his 
Masaniello, Gustave, nor Lestocqg. Halevy had not imagined 
his. Juive. The Siege de Corinth, and the Moise effected a re- 
volution in lyric music. Rossini created the French opera. 

The extraordinary success achieved by Rossini's Moise— 
or Zora, as it is called—on Saturday night, at the Royal 
Italian Opera, is now matter of notoriety. No work hitherto 
produced by the directors has surpassed it, and in some re- 
spects it has transcended all their previous efforts. This suc- 

_ cess is independent of any aid from the libretto. The action 
—for of plot there is scarcely any semblance—is slow and 
unwieldy, and there is not the least interest excited for a 
single individual in the piece. But if the understanding be 
not fed, the ear is absolutely intoxicated with beauty, and the 
eye. dazzled with splendour. While listening to the magic 
strains: of Rossini we cure not for plot, or plan, or incident : 
we. require not to know how the actors are employed, why 
such a scene occurs in such a place, or why such an effect 
follows from such a cause. The music is all in all—it speaks 
a language beyond words—which the heart knows best how to 
interpret. This proves how much greater a genius Rossini is 
than, Meyerbeer. Without the adventitious aids ofa moving 
plot, and startling incidents, Meyerbeer would be, as it were, 

_insafficient.. The composer of the Huguenots could not have 
grappled with the subject of the Moise. It would have been 
the:iofant Hercules endeavouring to wield the fulminating 
bolts of Jove, 

Last week we had occasion to find fault with the somewhat 
negligent manner in which Don Giovanni was given; this 

_time we have little less than unmeasurable praise to bestow 

on the directors, A grander and more complete performance 








was never witnessed than that of Zora, on Saturday night. 
The principals, band, chorus, dancers, scene-painters, de- 
corators, and dressers, all are entitled to participate in this 
praise. The ensemble was magnificent beyond description. 
The dresses in their richness and variety are superior to any 
thing of the kind produced on this or any other stage. The 
scene in the interior of the Temple of Isis, where the Assyrian 
king, high-priests, princes, nobles, ladies of the Court, royal 
guards and attendants assemble to offer homage to their idol, 
constitute one of the grandest coups d’eil imaginable. The 
simplicity and propriety of the Bactrian or Hebrew costumes 
form a most delightful contrast to the splendour and gorge- 
ousness of those of the Assyrians or Egyptians. 

Where all is praise, no great difficulty is involved in the 
critic’s office. To the band and chorus, scarcely any terms 
of eulogy can render justice. Infinite must have been the 
pains taken with the chorus to have ensured a performance 
almost irreproachable from beginning to end. The honors 
due to Mr. Costa for his indefatigable zeal and exertions, were 
not overlooked by the audience. 

The vocal feature of the evening was Signor Tamberlik 
in Amenofi. The début of the new tenor, in Rossini’s opera, 
was anxiously looked for. Doubts were entertained as to 
his capacity for mastering florid music. His severe and 
simple style in Masaniello and Pollio afforded some color for 
such doubts. But Signor Tamberlik soon dissipated all 
fears as to his incompetency on this score. He proved him- 
self as thorough an adept in Rossini as in Auber or Bellini. 
He sang with immense effect. The purity, quality, and 
exquisite tenderness of his voice were made more apparent 
than ever. In the grand duet with Merismane (the Pharaoh 
of the old opera) “ Parlar, spiegar non posso,” one of the 
most striking in dramatic music, he sang with immense 
feeling and fire, and roused the audience to a state of perfect 
enthusiasm. In the cabaletia he gave the words, 

“Non merta piu consiglio, 
Il misero mio stato!” 


with delicious pathos; and in the repeat, the lines 
‘‘ E il piu crudel periglio 
Vo-intrepido a stidar.”— 


were sung with a fervor of expression and power of voice that 
brought down an explosion of applause. ~Seldom have we 
heard a more powerful sensation created by any vocal display 
than in this duet. Much of the effect was doubtless owing 


to Tamburini’s superb singing and impassioned style, which - 


were never rendered more conspicuous than on this occasion. 
An enthusiastic eneore was the result, and after the repeat, 
both artists were recalled, and received with prolonged cheers. 
In the grand finale to the third act, Signor Tamberlik made 
many splendid points, his upper notes sounding above all 
the singers, clear and ringing like a silver bell. Each time 
he gave out the Bin his chest voice, he was greeted with 
thunders of applause. But although Signor Tamberlik's 
effects were produced by the extraordinary power of his 
upper voice, a far greater charm to us was the exquisite 
phrasing and finish, which eternally reminded us of Alboni 
Indeed, the similitude between the great tenor and the glori- 
ous contralto: soprano was universally felt in Rossini’s music. 
Nay, even the likeness was admitted, in the same ease and 
grace of deportment, and the rounded and natural action. 
Signor Tamberlik’s success was uuquestionable in his new 
tole, ~' 

We have rarely heard Madame Castelian in more charming 
voice, and as rarely have heard her sing with more effect, 
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With the exception of the unaccompanied prayer in the first 
scene, in which an ill-timed cadenza imperilled the serious- 
ness of the music, the fair artist is entitled in all her efforts 
to high praise for her admirable vocalisation and passionate 
delivery. 

Mademoiselle Veza was heard to better advantage in Zora 
than in any opera in which she has yet appeared. She dis- 
tinguished herself especially in the very difficult scena at. the 
end of the second act, 

M. Zelger made a very favourable debut in Zora. This 
artist has a pure bass voice, of fine quality and no mean 
power. His part was arduous and trying in the extreme, his 
efforts being mainly restricted to declamatory recitative. He 


produced a powerful impression by the energetic manner in. 


which he delivered the opening morceau of the finale to the 
third act. M. Zelger will be found a decided acquisition to 
the Covent Garden Company. 

In the small part of the High Priest, Signor Tagliafico, 
with his sonorous voice and manly style, was of the greatest 
utility in strengthening the ensemble. 

The first encore was awarded to the unaccompanied quartet 
with choral response, ‘‘ Nume possente,” in the first scene. 
It was admirably sung by Mesdames Castellan and d’Okolski, 
and M. Zelger and Signor Lavia. Jt was repeated with in- 
creased effect. An exquisite chorus following the quartet is 
entitled to notice. It is, we believe, taken from Armida, one 
of Rossini’s earliest and most melodious operas, and has been 
drafted into the English adaptation of Cinderella by Rophino 
Lacy. It has, however, undergone a material improvement, 
which cannot fail to be recognised. The hand of the matured 
musician is manifested in the alteration. The finale to the 
first act is worked out in rather a pompous manner; but the 
design is clear, the orchestral treatment masterly, and the 
colouring extremely brilliant. 

It is not our intention in a general notice like the present 


to analyse Rossini’s great work, nor would one or two hear-. 
ings justify us in so doing. We shall merely direct attention 


to the effect produced on the audience, referring to a future 
account a critical dissection of the music. 

In the second act, which commences with the “‘ Darkness 
Chorus,” the duet between Tambalik’ and Tamburini, as we 
shave said above, worked the audience up to a state of enthu- 


siasm. But the grand coup of the performance was the finale 


to the third act, which created a perfect furore. The audience 
literally rose en masse when the curtain fell, and-with tumul- 
tuous applause demanded an encore. After the encore, all 
the principal performers were called fot, and, subsequently, 
Mr. Costa, who was received with deafening acelamations, 
The performance of the finale was universally pronounced the 
grandest achievement of the Royal Italian Opera. ‘The beau- 
tiful quartet, Mi manca la voce,” which ptecedes the final 
chorus, was encored with great applause; 

The last act contains some fine vocal points, The duet for 
tenor and soprano is charmingly worked out, and afforded 
Tamberlik an opportunity for exhibiting some of his most 
pathetic touches. The grand prayer at the end did not pro- 
duce the expected sensation. No doubt this is to be attri- 
-buted to the subject. being so hackneyed, and the lateness of 
the hour at which the opera was brought to a conclusion. 

The last scene, by the way, is managed with startling effect. 
While singing the hymn of thanksgiving, a vision of the future 
glory-of the Bactrians—read it Israelites—is represented. ‘The 
scene dissolves and discovers a temple in the distancey in 
which thousands of the persecuted nation are offering up 
jubilant prayers to the God of their fatheys,.: © 9. 











The opera was repeated on Thursday, and is all the bettér 
for a second hearing. Rossini’s star has risen higher, and 
shires brighter than ever in the musical -horizon. of ‘this 
country. , a 3 
After draughts of divine nectar came sips of sparkling 
champagne. The Donna del Lago was given on Thursday, 
and brought the most crowded and fashionable house of the 
season, albeit a non-subseription night, » The great attraction 
was Mario and Tamberlik in the same piece. ‘Tamberlik 
achieved: another Rossinian triumph, and sang splendidly. 
He was enthusiastically encored in the eabatetia of his opening 
air. Mario was put upon his metal, and came forth likeia 
vocal Titan. He was in glorious voice; and wound tlie 
audience up to a pitch of rapturous excitation in the introduced 
aria in the second act. Grisi’s Elena is her own—unapproach- 
able and unapproached, Mademoiselle de Meric made her 
first. essay in Malcolm Greme. As a first “attempt it was 
undoubtedly good, but the music is yet beyond the powers of 
the youthful artist. Mademoiselle de Meric has plenty of 
energy; no lack of feeling, and possesses, moreover, a fine voice, 
With such qualifications, the attainment of excellence cannot 
be far remote. Zelger was good in Douglas. The band and 
chorus were admirable throughout. We should, nevertheless, 
recommend the two military bands employed to look to Mr, 
Costa’s baton. ; 
Zora wilt be repeated on Tuesday, and the Huguenots is 
announced for Thursday. A grand Morning Concert will be 
given on Friday, May 10th. 





DEATH OF THE POET WORDSWORTH, 


Ir is with feelings of much regret that we announee to-day 
the death of William Wordsworth. The illustrious poet 
breathed his last at noon on Tuesday, by the side of that 
beautiful lake in Westmoreland. which his tesidence ‘and: his 
verse had rendered famous. We are not called upon in his 
case to mourn over the untimely fate of genius snatched away 
in the first feverish straggles of development, or even in the 
noonday splendour of its mid career. Fall of years; as of 
honours, the old man had time to accomplish all that he was 
capable of accomplishing ere he was ¢alled away. It may 
well be, that he had not carried out to completion many bf 
his plans, but itis a naturabincident to humanity that execd- 
tion falls far short of design. What a man’could not ‘accom- 
plish in something like half a century of a poetical éareer, 
under all the favoutable conditions of unbroken quiet, 
moderate but sufficient means, and vigorots health, thay fairty 
be supposed to have been beyond his reach. ‘Therefore; as far 
as concerns the legacy of song- William’ Wordsworth: has ' bé- 
queathed to his country, we have nothing to regret’ Réemovéd 
by taste and temperament front the busy scenes ‘of thé world, 
his long life was spent in. the conception atid elaboration’ of 
his poetry in the midst of the sylvan solitudes ‘to which he 
was so fondly attached. His length of days permitted him to 
act as the guardian of his own fame,—he could: bring his 
maturer judgment to bear upon the first bursts of his youthful 
inspiration, as well as upon the more measured flow of his 
maturest compositions: Whatever now stands: in the full 
colleetioh of his works has received the final imprimatur from 
the poet’s hand, sitting in judgment upon his own works uiideér 
the influence of a generation later than his own, It is suffi- 
ciently ‘charactéristic of ‘the man, ‘that little as beén altéred, 
and still less condemned. ‘Open at all times to the influences 
of extefnal nature, he was singulatiy indifferent to thé judg- 
ment ‘of tien, or rather so enamoured of his own judgment 
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that he could brook no teacher. Nature was his book; he 
would admit no interpretation but his own. It was this which 
cotstituted the secret of his originality and his stréngth, at 
thé same time that the abuse of the principle laid him open 
at times to strictures, the justice of which few persons but the 
unreasoning fanatics of his school would now be prepared to 
deny. 

But we feel this is not a season for ¢riticism. There is so 
much in the character; as well as in the works of William 
Wordsworth, to deserve hearty admiration, that we may in- 
dilgé in the language - most grateful to our feelings without 
overstepping the decent limits of propriety and plain sincerity. 
We would point out, in the first place, one of the great excel- 
lencies of the departed wortliy. His life was as pure and as 
spotless as his song: It is rendering a great service to 
humanity when a man, exalted by intellectual capacities above 
his fellow-men, holds out to them, in his own person, the ex- 
ample of a blameless life. As long as men are what they are, 
it is well that the fashion of virtue should be set them by men 
whose rare abilities are objects of énvy and emulation even 
to'the most dissolute and unprincipled, If this be true of 
the statesman, of the warrior, of the man of science, it is so 
in a ténfold degree of the poet and the man of letters. Their 
works are in the hands of the youngand inexperienced. Their 
habits of life become insensibly mixed up with their compo- 
sitions in the minds of their admirers. They spread the moral 
infeetion wider than other men, because those brought within 
theit influence ate singularly susceptible of contamination. 
The feelings, the passions, the imagination, which are busy 
with the compositions of the poet, are quickly interested in 
the fashion of his life. From ‘“ I would fain write so” to “I 
would fain live so” there is but a little step. Under this first 
head the English nation owes a deep debt of gratitude to 
William Wordsworth. Neither by the influence of his song, 
nor by the example of his life, has he corrupted.or enervated 
our youth; by one, as by the other, he has purified and ele- 
vated, not sojled and abased, humanity. If we may pass from 
this more general anid important consideration to a more limited 
sphere of action, we would point out the example of the 
venerable old man who now lies sleeping by the side of the 
Westmoreland lake to the attention of all who aim at high 
literary distinetion. To William Wordsworth his art was hi 
all; and sufficed to him as its own rich reward. We do not 
find him trucking the inspirations of his genius for mere sums 
of money, nor aiming at political and social distinctions by 
prostituting the-divine gift that was in him. He appeafs to 
have felt that in tlie saccessful cultivation of his ‘att, he was 
engaged in a laborious, if in a delightful occupation Could 
he succeed, he was on the level of the greatest men of his age, 
although ke might not have a single star or riband to hang up 
against the wall of his rustic cottage, nor a heavy balance at 
his banker’s as evidence of -his success. These things are bit 
the evidence of one species of triumph,—the poct, the 
poe amy the historian, should aim at distinctions of another 

ind. 
; If we think the present occasion an unfit one for cold criti- 
cism, we may, without impropriety, devote a few brief sen- 
tences io the excellencies of the compositions of the Poet of 
Rydal Mount. There must be something essentially 
“English” in his inspirations, for while few poets have exér- 
cised greater influetice in his own country, On the - continent 
his works are little known even to students who have devoted 
much time and attention to English literature. In Germany, 
for example, you will find translations at the chief seats of 





literary society of the poetry of Sec tt, Byron, Moore, and ' 


Shelley: Southey and Coleridge are less known; the name 
of Wordsworth scarcely pronounced at all. Of France thé 
saine thing may with truth be said. In ‘either country theré 
thay be rare instances of students of the highest order, of @ 
Guizot, a Merimée, a Humboldt, a Bunsen, who are well ac- 
quainted with the writings of Wordsworth, and share our in- 
sular admiration for his beauties, but such exceptions ate few 
indeed. There must, therefore, be some development of 
“English” thought in Wordsworth which is the secret of his 
success amongst otirselvés, as of his failure in securing an 
European reputation. It is certain that some of the great 
poets whose names we have meutioned have left it upon reeord 
that they are indebted for the idea of some of their most 
beautiful passages to the teaching and example of Wordsworth, 


and yet the scholars have charmed an audience which the 


master could not obtain. It is probably the case that in no 
couftry of Europe is the love for a country life so strongly 
developed as in England, and no man who cotild not linger 
out a summer day by the river bank or on the hill side is 
capable of appreciating Wordsworth’s poetry. The familiarity 
with sylvan scenes, and an habitual calm delight under the in- 
fluence of nature, are indispensable requisites before the ten- 
dency of the song can be understood which works by catching 
a divine inspiration even from the dewy ftagrance of the 
heatherbell, and the murmur of the passing brook. It was 
not in Wordsworth’s genius to people the air with phantoms, 
but to bring the human mind in harmony with the operations 
of nature, of which he stood forth the poet and the interpreter. 
We write with the full recollection of many lovely human im+ 
personations of the departed poet present to our minds; but 
his great aim appears to have been that which wé have éh- 
devoured to shadow out as distincily as our limited space 
would permit. 

Before concluding we would advert to a point which is, per- 
haps, more.in keeping with the usual subjects of our columns 
than the humble tribute of admiration we have endeavoured 
to offer to the illustrious man who has just been called away. 
Let us hope that the office of Poet Lauréate, which was dig- 
nified by its two last possessors, may never be conferred upon 
a person ufworthy to succeed them. The title is no longer 
an honour, but a mere badge of ridicule, which can bring no 
credit to its wearer. It required the reputation of a Southey 
or a Wordsworth to carry them through an office so entirely 
removed from the ideas and habits of our time, without injury 
to their fame. Let whatever emoluments go with the name 
be cémmiyed into a pension, and let the pension be bestowed 
upon a deserving literary maf, without the ridiculous accom- 
paniment of the bays. We know well enough that birthday 
odes have long since been exploded ; but why retain a niek- 
name, not a title, which must be felt as a degradation rather 
thau an honour by its wearer? Having said thus much, we 
will leave the subject to the better judgment of those whose 
decision is opérative in such tatters, Assuredly, William 
Wordsworth needed no such Court distinctions or decorations. 
His name will live in English literature, and his funeral song 
be uttered, amidst the spots which he has so often celebrated, 
and by the rivers and hills which inspired his verse. 





ROYAL ACADEMY. 
(From the Times.) 


Tse Royal Academy still clings with an Irish tenacity to the 
* holdiiig” where it has been suffered to sqhat these thirteen veers. 
Although the proceedings of a fegular ejectment have all been: 
diily tdken, the declaration served, plea pleaded, issue joined, trial. 
held, verdict given, and judgment pronounced, yet the writ of pos 
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session is still withheld from the other party, and the intruder holds 
on in spite of law, justice, and public opinion. Custom, it is true, 
allows the outgoing tenant to reap the harvest he has sown, and it 
may be right to give the Academy sufficient time to gather in the 
golden fruits of its annual husbandry. That, or ‘compensation,’ 
a just prescription would allow ; and, if nothing more were de- 
stonded; less would not (on our part at least) be offered. But, 
according to the last announcement of the First Minister (who, in 
taking this art-bantling under his protection, has justified Sidney 
Smith’s opinion of his generous audacity), the Academy is likely to 
remain in the National Gallery for a period to which no limit can 
be assigned except the public endurance. The demand for its 
immediate dispossession, which rested upon the superior claims of 
the Vernon Collection, has been ostensibly satisfied by a promise of 
Marlborough House in favour of the latter ; and thus a plausible 

retext is raised for continuing the Academy a little while longer 
in its present quarters. How long the usurpation is to last we do 
not exactly know; but, as no period is named, a reasonable appre- 
hension suggests the longest. . The pressure of public remonstrance 
once removed, and the eye-sore of the Vernon cellar taken away, 
there is too good ground for thinking that, in the question of final 
removal, the convenience of the Academy alone will be consulted, 
and the true interests of art, which are for the present identified 
with the national pictures, wholly disregarded. Every questioner 
in the House and out of it will be told ‘to wait a little longer.’ At 
one time the ‘site’ will be the pretext ; at another the construction 
of the building ; and it would not much surprise the experienced 
in the resources of official procrastination if the last effort of delay 
were to take the shape of ‘a little difficulty about the funds.’ 

Whatever may be thought of the original merits of this question, 
the manner of treating it, which we have above described, cannot 
escape universal condemnation. John Bull likes plain dealing and 
straightforward action. If a thing is to be done, he likes it to be 
done at once. The Academy is either to stay in the National 
Gallery or to go. Ifthe former, Ict us be told so at once; if the 
latter, what motive can there be for concealing the time of its de- 
parture? The present state of things ought not to satisfy either 
party. The Academy is placed in the position of a disagreeable 
tenant upon whom has been served a notice to quit which he will 
not obey. The trustees of the National Gallery stand upon no 
better ground, for it is their duty to enforce obedience to the notice, 
and every day that the intruder holds over is a separate act of 
negligence on their part. If both are desirous to stand well with 
the public, the one will proceed to a summary ejectment, and the 
other will print at the top of its forthcoming catalogues, ‘ Last ex- 
hibition in these apartments.’ 

They who take an interest in questions concerning the arts 
know how difficult it is to provoke a corresponding sympathy on 
the part of the public. Nor can this habitual indifference excite 
astonishment when one considers how few opportunities exist for 
study or the cultivation of a correct taste. Until very lately the 
outside alone of our public repositories of art was known to the 
masses. The youth of the present generation have grown up in 
ignorance of the great works of antiquity. No museums or 
galleries were open tothem. The moral effect of such exhibitions, 
which is familiar to every schoolboy through his Latin grammar, 
has never been tried in their case. And if the neglect be in some 
degree supplied now, the amendment is due to the pressure from 
without, and to those popular.sympathies which it is our present 
purpose to evoke. For this question, rightly considered, is a popular 
question. The gallery which the Academy usurps is the people’s 
gallery ; and the 1a ge itself owes its unpopularity to its exclu- 
sive character, and to the want of that popular element in its 
constitution without which no society in this country can have any 
permanent duration. 

It is the recorded opinion of a celect committee of the House of 
Commons, that “from the. highest branches of poetical design 
down to the lowest connexion between design and manufactures, 
the arts have received little encouragement in this country.” At 
the time this opinion was pronounced the National Gallery was 
being built.” ‘Shortly afterwards it was finished, and the present 
collection thrown open to the public. That was a considerable 
instalment towards the liquidutton of long arrears; but, as if to 
neutralize the’ good, ‘and to show how little the true interests of 





art were appreciated, the Royal. Academy was. placed ‘side by side 
with ‘the National Collection. Whether this. was an: impotent 
rivalry, or merely an unlicensed intrusion, it is not easy to say. 
We have heard that there are Royal Academicians who think 
some members of their own body superior to all the ancient 
masters, and, according to one of our contemporaries, an Academic 
lecturer the other day placed Etty above ‘Titian. It would: not, 
however, serve any useful purpose to enter into the details of :an 
invidious comparison. Our purpose is not to criticise the Academy, 
but to show how its present interests are incompatible with those 
of the public. It is enough to have proved a wronzful intrusion on 
the part of the Academy. We now call upon the trustees of the 
National Gallery to do their duty. 





MADAME DULCKEN. 


Ws have been requested to insert the following letter, which 
appeared in the pages of a morning cotemporary, relative to a 
circumstance connected with the illness of the late lamented 
Madame Dulcken :— 


To the Editor of the Morning Post, 

Six,—As, in your report of the last illness of the late Mdme. 
Dulcken, I am mentioned as the only medical attendant, permit 
me, in justice to the bereaved husband (whose unremitting. care 
nobody could fail to admire), to state that consultations were had 
with Mr. Ferguson, Drs. Billing and Bence Jones; and that. Mr, 
Ferguson regularly attended with me from the 2ist of February, 
No appreciable change in the poor iovalid’s condition took place 
until Roe. last, the day preceding her demise, when, violent 
delirium set in, followed by coma, &c. On Wednesday our. patient 
took a drive with her husband to Finchley, and in the evening was 
well enough to play several pieces to her family. 

The disease was ulceration of the internal ear and surrounding 
bony structure, unhappily beyond the reach of human skill.—I am, 
sir, your obedient servant, T. C. Cnarretr. 


14, George-street, Hanover-square, April 19, 1850. 





PROVINCIAL CORRESPONDENCE. 


MUSIC AT MANCHESTER, 
(From a Correspondent.) 


Mr. Sermoun’s benefit, at the Theatre Royal, came off on 
Friday, the 19th, and, as we expected und hoped, it.turned out a 
bumper. The boxes and pit were filled to an overflow—five rows 
of the pit being let off as stalls—the gallery alone was thin. The 
announcement of Ernst and Hallé, to be heard for sixpence, was 
no attraction for the million—so much the worse for the million 
say we! It will be well, indeed, for the people of this ,country 
when the taste of the masses is sufficiently elevated and improved 
to enjoy such music as is played by these great artists, and to 
appreciate their refined and exquisite performance of it. Mr. 
Seymour was most cordially received on his entrance to lead the 
overture to La Gazza Ladra; the crowded auditory scemed 
to recognise and appreciate his unobtrusive talents as leader and 
conductor, and to welcome him as one held. in no slight,esteem by 
his fellow townsmen, for his many good qualities asa, musician 
and a gentleman. After the overture, we had that extravagant 
satire on the bickering of wedded couples, called “ Married Life,” 
in which the five ill-mated pairs were most fitly represented, both 
in acting and the requisite physiqye to look the characters. 
Mr. Dismal’s make up, played by Mr. Stephens, was very first-rate. 
Mr. and: Mrs. Henr Dove, by Mr. Wood and: Miss Soane; were 


.also inimitable—perhaps the gentleman’s part being a little over. 


acted, but .the audience were in high good humour, and. most 
uproarious was the laughter at some of the more amusing scenes, 
and the piece went off with great spirit. Herr Hallé then 
appeared to play Thalberg’s celebrated “ Mosé Fantasia ;” if there 
were any sceptics in the theatre as to Hallé’s being able to shine 
in this difficult and owtré school, as well as in the classical, their 
doubts myst speedily have vanished, We never heard Hallé play 
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better—entirely from memory, too—but we would rather. hear him 
play one of Beethoven’s sonatas. Ernst next appeared, and. gave 
a solo “ Air with variations and Cadenza,” composed by Mayseder 
and himself. It was admirably chosen to give a choice and perfect 
specimen. of Ernst’s pure, delicate, yet impassioned style of 
playing ; we never heard his tones eo clear or more subdued at the 
same time—it was perfect. A compressed version of Esmeralda 
followed, with the principal dances of the first scene, including the 
ever-charming “ Truan aise,” delightfully given by Miss Annie 
Payne, with her father as the very beau ideal of the poor poet 
Gringoire. Next, the two, Ernst and Hallé, appeared together 
in Benedict and De Beriot’s celebrated “ Duo on Airs,” from 
Sonnambula, a splendid performance, and applauded to the echo. 
Ernst then gave the “ Carnival,” which of course was a marvellous 
display of fancy and skill in execution, and of course was encored, 
when, of course, new and increased difficulties were exhibited to 
shew how easily Ernst could overcome them. To ourselves and 
many present, who had been in the habit of hearing Ernst at the 
Chamber Concerts, there was nothing to wonder at—his playing 
was only what we expected of him, but on the general audience, 
he seemed to produce a profound sensation, and he was fairly 
cheered as he retired. The performances were wound up bv a 
very good representation of the Loan ofa Lover, one of Madame 
Vestris’s little pieces—we could not, of course, help reverting to 
the time when first we saw Madame in Gertrude with little Keeley 
_ as Peter Spyk—still, we must do Mr. and Mrs. Wood justice, they 
both ‘acted “and sang their parts very well, closing a capital 
coat etitertainment, which Mr. Seymour had provided for his 
ends, 

Mt. Mitchell’s Opera Comique opens here on the 13th of May 
with the Crown Diamonds; we hope the subscription list may be 
welt filled. “We trust we shall be present to report to you, on 
one or two, if not the whole three nights’ performances. 


* MUSIC AT BRISTOL. 
(From an 1 Correspondent.) 


On Friday the 19th inst., the Classical Harmonists gave their 
first Sacred Performance cf the present year in the presence of 
a brilliant and numerous audience, consisting of the leading families 
of Bristol, Clifton, and the surrounding country. ‘The principal 
vocalists were Miss Catherine Hayes, Miss Poole, Mr. Benson, 
and Mr. Lawler, supported by a band and chorus numbering nearly 
250 performers. Mr. P. J. Smith, under whose able direction the 
rehearsals had taken place, was conductor. The orchestra was 
led by Mr. H. C. Cooper, to whom the Society are chiefly indebted 
for the effective mannerin which they have rendered many of the 
choral works of the grest masters. _ As the performance did not 
terminate till within an hour of the Bristol papers going to press, 
there was no time to publish any lengthened remarks. But the 
following notice, extracted from the Bristol Examiner, sufficiently 
proves that the praiseworthy exertions of the Society were attended 
with success :— 

“Mendelssohn’s St. Paut was given at the Victoria Rooms, 
Clifton; to a numerous and brilliant assembly, who scemed fully 
to appreciate the beauty and magnificence of the piece, and the 
admirable manner in which it was presented. Miss Catherine Hayes 
fully realized the high expectations formed respecting her. ‘The 
air, ‘Jerusalem, Jerusalem,’ &c., was given with inexpressible 
pathos, She threw into it all the sweetness and power of her 
admirable voice, and clicited a unanimous encore. She was 
equally successful in the beautiful air, ‘1 will sing of thy great 
mercies, O Lord.’ Miss Poole, though not distinguished by. any 
remarkable excellence, sang with care and judgment, and was 
encored in. the song, ‘The Lord is mindful,’ Messrs. Benson and 
Lawler sustained their parts throughout with efficiency, and earned 
several well-merited encores, The choruses were rendered with 
unusual correctness and power. We cannot but congratulate the 
Society upon the encouraging result of their presenting before a 
a audience a work so worthy of its renowned and lamented 
author. 





_—See 





MUSIC AT LEICESTER, . 
(From a Correspondent.) 


Tne last of the Leicester Mcathly Concerts of the season touk 
place on Monday evening, April 22nd, in the New Hall, Welling- 
ton Street, and was attended by a numerous and respectable aude s 
tory, attracted partly by the charitable object to which the profits 
of the concert were to be devoted, and partly by the appearance of 
three mnsical novelties in the person of Miss Cobb, of Grartham, 
Miss A. Romer, and Mr. F. Bodda. The last-named made a de- 
cidedly favourable impression, and elicited an hearty encore by the 
manner in which he sang the “Largo al factotum,” which he re- 
sponded to by singing the same air in English. He and Miss 
Romer, too, gave such a uew and effective reading to Barnett’s 
“Singing Lesson” as to rehder it interesting, even after the nam- 
berless occasions on which if has been inflicted upon a Leicester 
audience, and to secure for it a unanimous call for repetition. A 
similar compliment was paid to Miss Romer and Mr. H. Nicholson 
in Bishop’s “ Mocking Bird,” and to Miss Cobb in Mr. H. Farmer's 
“I'll follow thee,” a showy song, but remarkable chiefly for the 
absurd number of repetitions of the words forming its title ; these, 
however, were nearly the only words that could be heard, for the 
lady’s articulation was so indistinet, that she might advantageously 
take a lesson from Miss Romer in this respect. If the two could 
be rolled into one, or the excellencies of both could be blended, and 
the de‘ects thrown away, a good useful vocalist would be the result. 
Miss Romer’s voice appeared juvenile and scarcely formed, but she 
exhibited considerable feeling, made the most of the power she poss- 
essed, and above all, articulated her words with perfect distinctness, a 
most worthy quality in a singer. Miss Cobb, on the other hand, ex- 
hibited a command over a contralto and soprano range of voice, but 
the lower notes were forced and coarse, the middle ones weak and 
indistinct, and the upper deficient in power and brilliancy, while at 
the same time her intonation was imperfect, and she indulged too 
much in startling contrasts of forte and pianissimo, though she 
displayed considerable execution and warmth of feeling, sufficient 
to ensure her a reasonable share of popularity and applause. Of 
the instrumental musi¢ it is not necessary to say much, as it con- 
sisted merely’of an overture and. a selection from the Sonnambula, 
presenting nothing remarkable either in the music or its execution. 
The concerted vocal music, with the exception of “ Sweet Sister 
Fay” and “ La ci darem,” in addition to the duet already mentioned, 
consisted of Bishop’s popular g!ee, “ The Chough and Crow,” and 
the everlasting National Anthem, of which, of course, it is impos- 
sible to speak particularly, excepting to remark that, in the chorus 
parts, the small number of voices assembled were completely 
smothered by the orchestra. Sic transit gloria mundi (Monday). 

April 23rd, 1850. 


ORIGINAL CORRESPONDENCE, 








GREGORIAN CHANTS. 
(To the Editor of the Musical World.) 


Dear Sin—Before continuing my comments on the letters.of 
Pr. Gauntlett, I ought, perhaps, for the satisfaction of your 
readers, to state, that it is not my intention to follow the Doctor 
through any part of his labyrinth of strange and contradictory 
rcasoning ; though itis very desirable that even this should be 
done, since the Gregorianisers are apt to believe that, what is not 
answered is unanswerable ; but that, after offering a few remarks 
on one or two points not yet entered upon, and which must suffice 
for the present, I intend saying something On the much more im- 
portant topic of the origin of this said Gregorian movement in the 

English Chureh, and the wilful mis-statements by which its cause 
has been chicfly supported. 

Dr. Gauntlet tells us, the Chants of Tullis, Byrde, and Farrant, 
are forgeries. 1 have seen this much stated before ; the grounds 
being, that neither the autograph MS., nor a cotemporary printed 
copy of them, are known to exist. The Gregarianisers sometimes 
have rather odd-ways with them. Like the heretics of old, they 
will, when it suits their purpose, cnly believe what they see, and 
cry out, show us a miracle. Now, where the most positive and 
actual proof of a word or deed are wanting, ¢radition is usually 
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understood to be the next circumstance most entitled to acceptance 
as being the most likely to be nearest the truth. Going by this 
rule, it is true we have not, at present, the most obvious proof .of 
the authorship. of the Chants in question; but we have many old 
MSS. which attribute them to the composers to whom they are 
generally, and, as it is believed, correctly assigned ; and these are 
certainly much more entitled to acceptance than Dr. Gauntlett’s 
bare unsupported denial. Why, Sir, the Gregorian Chants them- 
selves may be declared to be spurious on the very same miserable 
grounds. Neither the MS., nor, of course, a cotemporary printed 
copy, exist of those musty specimens of musical mediavalismn. 

But there is a design in all this, which I shall presently take upon 
myself to expose. : 

The next piece of absurdity—for I really can call it by no 
milder term—that I will cull from the Doctor’s epistles, is, that 
‘the Gregorian modes are the foundation of all form and structure.” 
Let us pause for a moment to consider what may be comprehended 
under the heads ‘form and structure.” A musical composition, to 
be symmetrical in “form,” must be written in an intelligible, 
artistic, primary scale. ‘This primary scale will have others, which 
are by nature nearly allied to it (attendant keys), into some or 
other, or all, of which the music will resolve itself (or modulate), 
in the course of its onward progress. Then, as to “structure,” 
there must be occasional reposes (ur cadences), to check any wan- 
dering or restless effect ; the melody of each voice part must flow 
easily and naturally, yet at the same time so that they form, com- 
binedly, clear and pure harmony ; and the modulations must be 
conducted without awkwardness or stiffness. These I take to be 
the simplest rules that can be laid down on the subject of ‘“ form 
and structure” in musical composition. Now, how sadly at variance 
with even these, simple as they are, is the Doctor’s position. The 
old modes do not contain one complete artistic scale (although they 
present a number of conventional ones), consequently music 
written strictly according to those modes, can have no attendant 
scales; as surely as where there is no root there can be no tree. 
There could be no symmetricality in such compositions, because 
there were no bars by which to reduce the music to proportion by 
phrasing. Where the old modes were adhered to itewas not pos- 
sible to be sure of the production of pure harmony ; and as an 
illustration of this fact, 1 {give an extract from Tallis’s anthem, “I 
call and cry,” one of the most sublime pieces of church music, 
according to the creed of the Gregorian wiseacres, where we have 
an inversion of dominant harmony of G minor, with the atrocious 
dissonance of a major and minor third at the same time. 

lL. 
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[See Boyce’s *‘ Cathedral Music,” vol. ii, p. 7, scors 2, bar 4. 


Where the old scales were adopted, the modulations were often 
as unnatural and barbarous as the harmonies; a fact that is suffi- 
ciently illustrated by the following extract from another of the 
“« Gregorian sublimities” (“ Bow thine ear,” Byrd), and which may be 
found in the same volume of Boyce’s Cathedral Music that contains 
the other treasure, page 32, score 3, bar 8. In this instance we 
ae the dominant harmony of C resolving itself into the triad of 

» producing about as agreeable an effect to a sensitive musical 
ea, as it must be to a spider when it has nearly reached the ceiling, 
to find itself suddenly sprawling on its back on the ground. 
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I think I have now adduced sufficient evidence of the utter incor- 
rectness of the Doctor’s newfangled notion, that the Gregorian 
modes (or old scales) are the foundation of all form and structure ; 
and why such a postiaa should be repudiated by all who have any 
regard to their character as sound ecclesiastical musicians, 

One word more regarding Dr, Gauntlett’s letters. “In his Second. 
communication he complains that Purcell’s compositions—which 
are more symmetrical than the works of any of his predecessors or 
cotemporaries—are wanting in plan (only another name for form), 
and adds, “ surely no man in his senses can compare the misshapen 


‘and strange house of Purcell to tle systematical structures of 


Handel, or the models of more recent times.” There ¢s a man; 
however, and one whom we all believe and sincerely hope is in his 
right senses, who does not only do all this, but who takes the still, 
more extravagant view, that what is “ without form and void” is 
the foundation of all that is symmetrical, And this is no less a 
personage than the worthy Doctor himself, who,has been endeavour- 
ing so earnestly, but I do trust unsuccessfully, to delude people. 
into the belief that Handel, Beethoven, Mendelssohn, Mozart, &c.,. 
stand indebted for their loftiest thought, to shapeless masses of 
musical hideousness ; and who has dared to attempt to recommend 
his worthless inventions to the consideration of the readers of the 
Musical World, by attaching to them the sacred name of TruTH. 
I have now doue with the Doctor for the present, and will only add, 
in all sincerity, that before he again undertakes to lecture Mr, 
Monk or Mr. anyone else, he will, for his own credit’s sake, as well - 
as for the satisfaction of his readers, form some definite idea of 
what he intends to write about. I must defer my observations on 
the present position of church music till next week; and in the 
mean time, be;y to subscribe myself, dear Mr, Editor, your very. 
sincerely and obliged, An Oxcanist. 
April 24th. 


(To the Editor of the Musical World.) 


Sir—I have taknn the liberty of addressing yuu for the purpose 
of asking one or two questions, trusting that the distance and other 
disadvantages which us colonists labour under will be sufficient ex- 
cuse for so doing. 

I see advertised in your journal a flute designed by a Mri 
Briccialdi. Now, sir, as I have no opportunity of ascertaining 
the nature and advantage of the improvements said to be edected in 
this instrument, I will be grateful to you for an explanation of themy 
I lately imported a very good flute made by Clementi, London; 
having ten keys, the two extra keys being situated thas— 


D ab 
; E 1 

The — one, brought to the heel of the first finger of the left 
hand, I make out to be D sharp; the other, in the third joint, to 
be G flat. There was no scale sent with it. Does Mr. Briecialdi’s 
flute at all resemble mine ? 

Again, I see advertised “ The Geneuphonic Grammati” 
superior to Hamilton, Goss, &c., &., on thorough bass ? 
- I may mention that, about a year and a half ago; he got up @ 
Philharmonic Society here, which has done a deal of good; both 
old and young joining it. We number about sixty members, atid 
have twenty capable of sustaining a part with instruments. Wé have 
already given two concerts, Ti 

I need scarcely say that, as I have subscribed to your journal 
for some time, and supposing that you would not Be advil to 
give us a word of advice now and then, I have thus encroached 
upon your goodness. 1 am, sir, your most obedient servant, 


J, P, o ; 
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Is it 


Antigua, 28th March, 1850. 





Sticett1.—For the same reason (want of space) we mist bé 
satisfied to record that this excellent tenor made,a highly favorable 
impression in the “ Sommeil,” from A@asaniello, at the same con- 
cert, He was loudly cheered, ~ 
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MUSIC IN EDINBURGH. 
; (From a Correspondent), 

I enciosg you the programme of a Matinée,given to his friends 
and pupils, at the Hopetoun Rooms, by our friend, T. M. Mudie, 
upon Saturday last. It consists mainly of the classics; 
and, indeed, as Mudie’s own style has been entirely formed 
upon this school, the whole of it may be esteemed classical. 
It would really have been considered rather hazardous to have 
issued a programme without one specimen of the noise and 
make-believe of the modern capriccio or fantasia, but the 
crowded room shewed that we have entered upon a new era, 
and that the word sonata has lost its terrors. Mudie was in ex~ 
cellent finger, and did justice to all that he had given out. The 
largo of Beethoven’s Op., 7, one of the loveliest that its com- 
poser ever wrote for the piano forte, was exquisitely rendered ; 
mere fingers could not have achieved anything on such a work, 
but, seconded as they were by the deepest feeling, the effect 
was sublime. The only part that seemed to hang a little 
heavy was Mozart’s beautiful Rondo Sentimentale: this, per- 
haps, requirés a drawing room for its performance, and a very 
small and well-chosen knot of friends for listeners. Mr, 
Mudie’s own compositions stood the test which they were ex- 
posed to very wellindeed. His motivo grazioso, ‘‘ La Genti- 
lezza," is quite a gem, and was very warmly received by the 
audiente: and the Triumplal March, with its frank, well= 
marked melody, formed a very appropriate close to the per- 
formance. I believe either of these pieces are yet further 
than MS., but I hope soon to see them on the pianofortes of 
all persons of real musical taste. Mr. Mudie’s compositions, 
generally, are full of excellence, and must eventually give 
their author a high standing’as a writer for the pianoforte, 
His military movement is one of the most effective pieces for 
fou¥ hands that I know, and though it contains no passages of 
gteat difficulty, is extremely brilliant, and well suited for the 
instrument. If you do not know it, pray get a copy imme- 
diately ; you must be pleased with its elegance. 

I am sure you will be pleased to let your readers know that 
our friend, T. M. Mudie (/ate of the Royal Academy), is still 
alive; andj although in the far north, is still as musical as 
ever. 

The following is the programme in question :— 


Sonata in E flat, Op. 78, 1st movement,—“ Allegro con 


i 


, 4 é ‘ ‘ . Haydn; 

Leider ohne Worte (from 3d Book).—1. Duet in A 7 

flat, ‘‘ Andante con Moto.” Part II, “ Presto e 

molto vivace,”* in E minor p > . Mendelssohn 
Rondo Sentimentale in A minor ° ° + Mozart. 
Notturno, MS. “Tl compianto.” * ° « 7. M Mudie. 
Rondo, MS. in A minor ° ° ° . T. M. Mudie. 
Grand Sonata in E flat, Op. 7, ‘, - . Beethoven. 
La Gentilezza,; “ Motive grazioso,” MS. “ Allegretto 

gtazioso,” (composed as a duet.) 4 . T.M. Mudie. 
Il Triofoxio, “ Marcia Eroica;” MS. (composed as a 

duet) . . . . . . TM Mudie, 


_ [It is scarcely necessary for us to remind our readers that Mr. 
Mudie is one of the most accomplished and original of our com- 
posers. —En,. M, W.] 


FOREIGN INTELLIGENCE. 
(From our own Correspondent.) 
. Nancy.—Last night The Barbier de Seville introduced 
to. the. audience. Mons. Fleury, a tenor of no common pre 
tensions, who has been singing during the past winter at the 
Strasboutg Theatre. The first air in the opening of the 
Opera was sufficient to shew he had an excellent voice, which 
would be still More effective if used with less ornament, 





However; after Mons. Lac at the St. James’s, he was very 
refreshing. Madame Huré was charming in Rosina; it is 
quite impossible to imagine anything more perfect in operas, 
of this genre; there is a naivéte of expression, when singing; 
which gives an unspeakable charm to all she does. Her, 
roulades too are always in good taste, and the execution of 
them faultless. Mons. Huré was a capital Basil, and Vineent 
full of fun as Figaro. The band, under the direetion of 
Mons. Moulins, was perfect, and the chorus efficient. Byé 
the-bye; since writing my last notice of this successful little 
troupe, I have had an opportunity of hearing two of the 
members of the orchestra play each a solo on the violiny 
Mons. Moulins, the conductor, the one, and Mons. Huré, the 
first violin, the other. They are both remarkable for their 
execution, and the only wonder to me is, that, possessing the 
talents they do, they should remain in, (comparatively, 
speaking) so obscure a position. 

MontTPELLIER.—Since writing the above, which I forgot to 
send you, I have traced my steps from the capital of Lorraine 
to this favoured spot of the sunny south. What with 
descending the Rhone in a steamer to Avignon, and thence 
taking advantage of the rail, I have got over a great deal of: 
ground in a very short space of time. At Lyons; where E 
arrived on Sunday after a fatiguing day’s journey, but refreshed. 
with a good dinner and some generous wines, I started off to, 
the theatre to see Verdi's Jerusalem, which appeared to me 
to be a mixture of Ernani and Nabucco, and so like were 
some of the noisy choruses, that had I not known what opéra 
was being sung, I should have decidedly said, the latter; 
however, I only saw three acts of it, being too tired to remain; 
without a seat, for the house, being Sunday, was crammeds 
The orchestra was disgracefully bad. At Avignon, Signor 
Bellini was starring it in ‘‘ Robert,” but I had not time to see 
him. This is indeed a lovely spot, and Zhe Hotel dw 
Midi may with truth be called a palace of luxury, comforts 
and economy. It is impossiblg to find fault with a single 
thing ; the dinners are excellent, and the chef deserves to bé 
immortalised. The proprietor, with his cara sposa, shew you 
every attention, and the rooms are the patterns of cleanliness: 
and comfort. In spite of the uncertain state of politics in 
this country, the hotel. is nearly full of English familiés of 
consequence, and at the table d’héte our fair countrywoméil 
often carry away the palm of beauty. I have been in thé 
best. hotels in every town on the continent, and I must say; 
without fear of contradiction, that the Hotel du Midi immeasti+ 
rably distances all others. On going to hite a pianoforte, I had a 
long cose with the Marehand de Musique, who in giving me 
the names of many famous artistes, whom Montpellier had 
given birth to, said at last, “‘ Ah! Monsieur, sans doute vous 
avez entendu parler de Massol le barytone,;’” thinking of his 
King in the Favourite, Pietro, &e. &c., I said, ‘Je crois 
bien,’ to which he said with @ sort of reverential air, ‘‘ Il 
est de Montpellier, oui, Monsieur.” He went on to tell mé 
that the operatic troupe, with the exception of the barytone; 
was very. bad, but that Madame Anna Thillon was coming; 
‘and mentioned the wonderful impression Alboni had made 
-here.. Never had an artiste been known to cause such & 
‘sensation. The prices were all doubled, but in spite of that; 
‘the theatre was crammed, ard the stalls were sold at a 
/premium., She might have given three more representations 
with the same success, had her other engagements permitted 
bher. . Next week I will give you an account of Anna Thillon, 
who plays Rosina to-morrow evening. T. BE. B. 

Oruzans, April 15.—(From a Correspondent).—An unusual 





excitement prevailed in our theatrical cliques on Sunday; in 
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consequence of an announcement that an Italian éroupe, of 
high reputation in England, was about to give a series of 
representations at our theatre. The name of Montenegro, 
witl, its European fame, was sufficient to guarantee the 
performance, and the consequence was, the theatre, at an 
early hour, presented a brilliant assemblage. The opera was 
Lucrezia Borgia, and it would seem from the extraordinary 
dramatic, as well as musical-powers of this charming prima 
donna, she could not have chosen a more favourable réle to 
stamp herself among us as an artiste of the first order. The 
tenor, Signor Santiago, possesses a voice of good quality, and 
sings with taste and feeling. ‘‘ Deh Pescator,” was vehemently 
encored, and most deservedly so, and the scenes between the 
unhappy mother and son were worked up with a genuine 
earnestness that called forth the most flattering marks of 
approval. Madame Santiago, with a contralto voice of 
considerable compass, gave great effect to Orsini, and was 
encored with much enthusiasm in Alboni’s own, ‘ II segreto 
per esser felice.” ‘‘ The Duke Alphonso” met with an able 
representative in Signor Ghislanzoni, and in short, throughout, 
the opera gave the greatest satisfaction. At the end of each 
act, Madame Montenegro, with Signor and Signora Santiago, 
were called before the curtain, to be almost smothered with 
bouquets. L. G. 





OUR COTE MPORARIES. 


WE find it inconvenient, nay, impracticable, to re-produce 
all the articles of importance on musical subjects that appear 
in the columns of the newspapers, daily and weckly, metro- 
politan and provincial. We had hoped to be able to allot 
space for them; but cnce in the thick of the season the zeal 
of our highly respectable cotemporaries waxes hotter. Elabo- 
rate and ably-written critiques become no longer of rare 
occurrence, and we are at our wit’s end to know what to 
select and what to abandon. gWe have therefore given up our 
first idea, of re-producing everything, for another, with which 
our readers will probably be better pleased, of re-producing 
nothing—that is, nothing entire. Instead of robbing our 
cotemporaries wholesale, we shall. rob them in detail; we 
shall detail or retail (re-tale) their wares as the time serves. 
They may, perhaps, be less satisfied—for we are aware that 
the great aim of a musical critic who writes in the papers, 
now-a-days, is to have his articles re-produced in the Musical 
World. But the number of our columns is restricted to thirty 
and two. Some of the notices of our cotemporaries are as 
long-winded as they are weighty, and were we to let loose 
the reins of our sympathy, we should quickly see our entire 
sheet covered with the writings of other pens, panting for 
publicity. A broadside of voluntary contributions, in the 
tempting shape of “ reprint,” would be poured upon us heb- 
domadally, by critics whose visions of literary notoriety would 
find our columns the surest medium of realization. We 
should then be like the belly in the Roman fable; our 
cotemporaries the members to supply us with nourishr ent. 
But the end of the parable would be different from that of 
Menenius. Instead of starvation, we should die of a surfeit, 
unless we took one of the articles in the as an 





emetic, which would be an insult to our cotemporaries, who, in 
cramming us with good things, have it in their minds equally 
to make ns fat and themselves prosperous. ‘To eschew the 
surfeit, we shall, therefore, not swallow ell that ‘cow es under 
our hands, but make a choice of what to eat and what to 
not be so fat in the upshot; but we 





throw away. We may 
shall be. better winded 


» and able to walk faster, in scarch of 





intelligence for our readers. Without further parley, however, 
let us begin to put our new principle in practice. 

One of the musical events of the last fortnight has been 
the new birth of the Beethoven Quartet Society, under 
the auspices of Scipion Rousselot. A more careful, tender, 
and skilful midwife might in vain have been sought to bring 
the bantling to a second life. Last year M. Rousselot sat 
upon the scattered memories of his dead society, as Marius 
upon the ruined walls of Carthage. But the French fiddler 
was cleverer than the Roman soldier. Marius moped moodily 
over the remnants of past magnificence, without the power to 
gather up the pieces and make a second Carthage; Rousselot, 
on the contrary, has restored the object of his lamentations to 
life and vigour. To show how general an interést is felt in 
the resuscitation of the Beethoven Quartet Society by our 
brethren of the quill, we shall cite extracts from two articles ; 
in the first of which, from the Morning Post, will be traced a 
resemblance to the style of the French feuilleton. 


“ Twelve o’clock has chimed by full half a dozen clocks in various 
keys; sounds of bacchanalian rejoicing issue ever and.anon from: 
the windows of a neighbouring public-house, where lingering 
revellers are wildly striving to drown in ‘potations pottle deep’ 
all memory of their unpaid bills and treacherous friends ; amorous 
cats begin to infest the streets, ‘making night hideous’ by their 
semi-human cries; the houscless outcast shrinks, for, shelter 
beneath the porch of his well-fed fellow-man, who, sunk upon a.bed 
of down, dreams not of woe; ghostly policemen parade. with 
martial stalk the thinning streets ; ‘the cabman homeward plods his 
weary way,’ and leaves the world to music and to us. 

“Our notes of the weck’s performances lie before us, and their 
notes are still ringing in our editorial ears. Let us see: Beethoven, 
Blewit, Mozart, Verdi, Handel, Bellini, Bach, Donizetti, Rossini, 
Ernst, Reeves, Heller—what a confusion of ideas do. all these 
names create in our ‘poor distracted globe!’ No matter. .We 
have promised our readers an hebdomadal account of the musical 
doings of this vast capital. Our lamp (a genuine Palmer), which, 
however, ‘will not burn as Jong as we must watch,’ is replenished 
—our goose-quill sharpencd for the attack—litile white pieces of 
paper, whose virgin purity woos us to kiss them with our. thought, 
are spread before us, and we proceed at once, in spite of fate and a 
headache, to do our duty (as the song has it). sty 

“ Firstly, then, oa Wednesday last took place the inaugurative 
meeting of the Beethoven Quartet Society, in some new, extremely 
pretty, and sound-favouring rooms, situate in Queen Ann’s-street, 
Cavendish-square. On entering these elegant apartments we 
discovered a number of artists and /iterati assembled to pay homage 
to the ruling idea of the intellectual feast. We next observed, 
upon a programme with which we were presented by a polite 
functicnary, who received the visitors with ineffable grace, the 
words “ Honour to Becthoven!” the perusal of which oceasioned 
us an involuntary curl of the lip, of which a handsome mirror 
opposite to which we were standing made us aware. _Not.wishing 
to enter the rooms with a sneer, or to cast disagreeable reflections 
upon the new furniture, we addressed ourselves at once to curbing | 
this Jabial commentary upon the folly of mankind, and took our 
seat beside one of the many artist acquaintances with which the 
room was thronged. — ; ‘ f ; 

“Who can think on the sorrows and mortifications which 
Beethoven experienced, and forbear a bitter smile at these solema 
mockeries now that he is a clod of the valley ? 


“Can flattery soothe the dull cold ear of death ?” 


“While he lived-and wrought he was poor and neglected, at the 
best of times comparatively, and frequently absolutely so. Come 
posers without a tithe of his genius or his moral worth, basked in 
the sunshine of courtly favour, and enjoyed the patronage of the 
great and powerful, whilst he was pining in comparative obscurity,’ 
a prey to misanthropy and poverty; and now that he is above 
human sympathies he is to be honoured! Ridiculous! . However, 
after the grand scene at Bonn some years ago, when crowned beads, 
who paid him no homage while living became the pilgrims of his 
genius, and placed pieces of parchment containing their approving 
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fiats on his graven image, we are prepared for anything! In these 
‘remarks, applied specially to the case of Beethoven, may we not 
recognise the fate of all truth and genius from the beginning of the 
world—persecution and neglect while. living, and a hypocritical 
name-worship when dead? It is, then, for those who love and 
‘reverence true genius to become its champions, to give no quarter, 
and to be swayed by no considerations save one. Let * Honour to 
whom honour is dae’ be. their motto; let them study to know the 
truth, and knowing, assert it unflinchingly. Let us not shut our 
eyes to:one of God’s truths, however its brightness may dazzle us. 
It is thus that we must atone for the misdeeds of which we have so 
frequently been guilty—and it is thus that we must avoid for the 
futare the foul injustice of placing the laurel wreath only upon the 
unconscious brow of death. 

“The above is a society of artists established for the sole pur- 
pose; we believe, of diffusing a knowledge of the chamber music of 
the great master, and does not arise out of any mere veval display 
of classic zeal or commercial reverence for great works. The 
object is a noble one, and these artists honour themselves in 
honouring Beethoven. The programme included the quartets No. 
1 in F, No. 9 in C, No. 13 in B flat, and the pianoforte trio in D, 
op:'70; The performance was truly admirable, the executants 
‘being Herr Ernst (first violin), Mr. H. C. Cooper, (second violin), 
Mr. Dando (tenor), Mr< Rousselot, the managing director of the 
society (violoncello), and M. Stephen Heller, who made his first 
public appearance in London on this occasion, pianoforte. 

“ We'cannot say that we never heard a better ensemble than 
that-of ‘the ‘string quartet, because we have heard artists of equal 
merit who have been in the habit of playing together for years per- 
form this style of ‘music ; and it is well known that, in addition to 
a thorough knowledge of the score, which is indispensable, the 
constant habit of practising together, and. the intimate knowledge 
on the part‘of the performers of each other's styles arising out of 
it, is absolutely necessary to perfect quartet-playing. The artists 
of whom we are now speaking could scarcely have enjoyed the 
latter advantage ; but still the directing influence of Herr Ernst’s 
poetical mind was sensibly felt throughout, and there were moments 
when the’ quartet moved with ‘one intelligence, and certain pase 
sages were given in a spirit worthy of the renowned Schuppanzigh 
party»at Vienna, over which Beethoven used to preside. The 
greatest praise we can accord to Herr Ernst is that he did not in 
his performance stand out from the rest, but that he strived through- 
out to embue his companions with his spirit, and to make them 
become a portion of him, and where that was impossible he readily 
conformed to the tone which they had adopted, and became a por- 
tion of them. ‘There was no attempt at individual display, but the 
ensemble was the ruling idea. All who are acquainted with Ernst’s 
cantabile playing will easily form an idea of the effect produced 
by the execution of the ‘ adagio affetuoso ed appassionato” in the 
first quartet, and the andante and cavatina in the first and second. 
It was truly beautiful singing. Mr. Cooper was an excellent 
second violin, and Mr. Dando (who played the tenor) an admirable 
substitute for Mr. Hill (who was unable to attend on this occasion). 
Mr. Rousselot is a good musician, and possesses extensive know- 
ledge of chamber music, and considerable experience in its per- 
formance. His mechanism is also safe and satisfactory. Of M. 
Stephen Heller’s merits as a composer we have already spoken at 
some length in these columns, and we are happy to be now enabled 
to pay a tribute to his great talent asa pianist. A touch at once 
firm and light, an admirable style of phrasing, a remarkably clear 

. and distinct articulation, even in the most rapid passages, and per- 
fect equalisation of the hands, are the praises due to his mechanism, 
while the higher qualities of mind and expression he displays are 
such as we have a right to look for in a composer of distinguished 
ability. Nothing could be better than his execution of the re- 
markably difficult trio in D, and great was the applause bestowed 
upon it. We hope to have many opportunities of hearing this ad- 
mirable artist during the present season. This was a delightful 
evening, On descertding the stairs we encountered an old friend, 
with whom we took our way, filled with the thoughts which 
Beethoven’s music had suggested to us. After passing through a 
few streets, we found ourselves rather —— opposite the 
residence of the late Madame Dulcken in Harley-street. A chill 
passed over our heart as we reflected that the unfortunate lady, 





whom we had known and respected, and whose musical talent had 
so frequently delighted us, was lying dead in that house, The 
cold night wind seemed to creep more closely round us, and ‘its, 
fitful gusts, as they moaned through the bare trees of the neigh: 
bouring square, sounded like the wild lamentations of unseen 
beings for that act which first brought sin and death into the world. 
We could not forbear a shudder, and our friend, whose kindhearted- 
ness is proverbial, appeared to share our feelings. We passed on 
rapidly together, and spoke no word save ‘ poor Madame 
Dulcken !’” 

Weare certain that our readers will have perused the above 
with satisfaction. There is both feeling and poetry in it, 
not to speak of a thorough knowledge of the subject. The 
following, from the Herald, is of a different stamp; it pretends 
tobe nothing further than a simple criticism, a plain -state- 
ment of what passed at the Beethoven Quartet Society, in its 
new locale, with a plain commentary on the merits of the 
performers. 


“ Every amateur of the highest order of chamber music will be 
pleased to know that M. Scipion Rousselot recommenced a series 
of his interesting performances on Wednesday night, the 17th inst., 
after a year’s silence, which led to a fear that the Beethoven 
Quartet Society was defunct. To judge from the suspicious ter- 
mination of this renewed effort, however, M. Rousselot appears to 
have a fair chance of a highly prosperous season. He has changed 
his locale from the Beethoven Rooms to a spacious and splendid 
suite of chambers in Queen Anne Street, Cavendish Square, where 
there is every possible accommodation to ensure personal comfort, 
bes‘des a striking adaptability for the purposes of music. The tea 
and coffee, between the first and secord parts, come as timely and 
acceptible as of yore, and everything wears an aspect of promise 
for the future. 

“ The subscription is, we understand, exceedingly good, and this 
must partly be attributed to the announcement that the celebrated 
Ernst was to hold the first violin at all -the meetings. M. Roussetot 
could not have made a wiser choice, Every musician and: every 
amateur well know that in the performance of the chamber:compo- 
sitions of the great masters, Herr Ernst stands alone. His peculiar 
genius and his marvellous powers of execution combine in affording 
him facilities that tew possess, while his extensive acquaintance with 
the classical writers affords him a familiarity with the text of their 
undying-inspirations which is of invaluable account in the act of 
interpretation. Mr. Cooper, who made so brilliant a debut at the 
last Philharmonic Concert, is engaged as sccond violin for the 
entire series, Mr. Hill, as tenor, and Mr. A. Rousselet himself 
will monopolise the violoncello. A stronger and more efficient 
quartet could not readily be gathered together for an exhibition of 
executive art. - ofa 

“ The programme of the first performance was upon the principle 
which was current. at the foundation of the Beethoven Quartet 
Society. An early quartet, one from the middle period, and one 
of the posthumous works, were given, whereby the audience had an 
opportunity to view the genius of the mighty “poet of sound” in 
its three different and important stages of progress and —— 
ment. The quartets on the present occasion were the No. | in F, 
the No. 9 in C (from the Razumoffsky set), and the “ Posthumous” 
in B flat, No. 13. In all these the genius of Ernst was exhibited 
with transcendent effect, shining with equal brightness in passages 
of energy and tenderness, of playful simplicity and of the sublimest 
expression. Perhaps the most perfect displays of the evening were 
the adagio in D minor from the first quartet; the finale, begin- 
ning with the spirited and well-known fugue of the Razumoffsky : 
and the scherzo in B flat minor, of the Posthumous. In the first of 
these, a movement of overflowing passion and tenderness, the violia 
of Ernst sang in so touching and pathetic a manner that few were 
left unmoved among the audience. The last, a presto, half playful, 
half fantastic, was unanimously encored. Mr. Cooper, Mr. ando, 
(who took the tenor part in consequence of Mr. Hill’s unavoidable 
absence), and M. R« lot seconded the efforts of Herr Ernst with 
praiseworthy energy and skill, and the result was an ensemble jittle 
short of perfection. ; 

* The novelty of the evening, and a feature of unusual interest, 
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‘was the first appearance before a London musical public of M- 
Stephen Heller, one of the most gifted and celebrated among 
modern composers for the pianoforte, To all amateurs and pro- 
fessors of that instrument the works of M. Stephen Heller are, or 
ought to be, familiar. But we were not prepared to find in 
M. Heller a pianist so thoroughly accomplished in all the essentials 
of style and execution. M. Heller selected the grand trio of Bee- 
thoven in D major for his debut, and was assisted by Herr Ernst 
and M. Rousselot in the violin and violoncello parts. The per- 
formance of this fine and difficult work was as nearly faultless as 
any exhibition of skill we have for a long time listened to. 


‘Heller a an exquisitely musical tone from the instrument. + 


His style is full of natural expression, and devoid of all that is ultra 
in sentiment. Without the slightest tendency to intrinsic display, 
or any of ‘the prevalent trickeries, his mechanism is admirable, and 
his execution clear, precise, and brilliant. M. Heller is a classical 
pianist, and a great one, in the truest and fullest acceptation of the 
term. His success was triumphant. Every movement of the trio 
was loudly applauded, and the jinale encored ; but by refrain- 
ing from complying with this demand, and contenting himself with 
bowing to the audience in acknowledgment for their continued and 
unanimous applause, M. Heller showed good sense as strongly as 
in his performance of the trio he had already evinced talent and 
genius of the rarest order. 

“The meeting, gratifying in every respect, was an excellent 
augury of those that are to follow.” 


Few recent events have afforded us so much real pleasure’ 


as the unanimous appreciation of the merits of M. Stephen | 


Heller, by the public as by the press, on the occasion of his 
debut as a pianist before an English audience. Great as are 
the abilities of this gentleman, his retiring disposition is a 
stumbling block in his way. He is liked for it all the more 
warmly by those who know him, but it interferes with his 
artistic progress, and should be conquered. M. Heller is a 
pianist of first-rate power, and has no reason to doubt the 
verdict of any audience in Europe. He must play often in 
public; the oftener the better. We are glad to find him 
announced in company with Ernst, at the next “ sitting” 
of Mr. Ella’s Musical Union, 





MISCELLANEOUS, 

Dreyscrock.—This celebrated pianist made his debut at the last 
Wednesday Concert, and was received with enthusiasm. We are 
compelled to defer our report till next week. 

Miss Durtarcuer, the vocalist, has, we are happy to say, 
entirely recovered from her late severe indisposition, 

M. Jaett.—In announcing the arrival of this pianist, last week, 
his name was misprinted Taell. M. Jaell, according to Mr. Ella’s 
Record, is an Italian, and comes from Trieste. He is then what 
the Neapolitan’s call a ‘‘ semi-tedescan ” pianist. 

Miss Louise Benvixen, the pianist and composer, was lately 
married to a clergyman in Sussex. 

M. Liiseck, (son of M. Liibeck, the Director of the Conservatoire 
at the Hague), a pianist of considerable note in Holland, has 
arrived in London for the season. 

Taz Frenca Orsra Comiqur Company have been playing 
with the greatest success at Neweustle.. Mr. Davis having 
engaged them to give three representations, notwithstanding the 
high prices, the dress circle has been nightly crowded. 

Mapame Douccxen.—Musical London is in process of being 
rapidly cleared of its ‘‘ familiar faces.” This day week we were 
startled by the news of the death of Madame Duleken, after a 
painful illness. Whenever the names of female musicians are 
collected, Madame Dulcken must be commemorated as an exeeutive 

ianist of the first class. Her musical sensibility was not of the 

nest quality or highest order; but her brilliancy of finger was 
remarkable, and her command over the novelties of her instrument 
entitled her to a place in the highest rauk of players, together with 
Madame Schumann and Madame Pleyel. Madame Dulcken 
belonged to a musical family in North Germany, being sister to 
that excellent violinist, musician, and composer, Herr David, - She 








will be deservedly lamented as a devoted, energetic, and. kind- 
hearted woman, who, we fear, by taxing herself beyond her strength, 
bronght on the malady which proved fatal.—Athenaum. 
M. Siras.—Every indication: of novelty acquires. added: value 
from every new loss. Thus we are-more than. ordinarily glad,.on 
trustworthy authority, to give a good report of M. Silas, the young 
Dutch composer, announced some weeks ago, who .the other day 
appeared at a Philharmonic Concert in Liverpool, and performed 
the allegro of a pianoforto Concertoin C minor, of his own compo- 
sition. Of the entire work we have an encouraging description. It 
is said to be unborrowed, if not strikingly original, and the orchestra 
very well treated. M. Silas, too, is commended as an-accomplished 
pianist, familiar with the best music, ‘This is a prelude of hopeful 
import.—Ibid. 
M. Ecxert.—We are also enabled—so far as perusal of a score 
avails—to give cordial weleame to Herr Eckert, whose: opera, 
Guillaume.a’ Orange, we have read. It need not be said, however, 
that such a mode of making acquaintance with a stage composition 
does not justify review or final judgment, especially when,-as in the 
present case, the production is a grand four-act work, with’ ballets, 
double choruses, &¢c.—an opera, in short, aimed at theatres which 
M. Meyerbeer has occupied. Herr Eckert’s musie is of the eclectic 
school, rather than pure German, or pure Italian, or pure French— 
containing simple and flowing melodies, most wisely within the scope 
of average singers—more than one attractive piece of voeal combi- 
nation—and choruses, we imagine, of considerable vivacity and 
effect. His treatment of the orchestra, too, seems to be masterly, 
in the modern style. As a first opera, Guillaume d' Orange seems 
full of promise. Let us return a moment on our epithet “ eclectic,” 
to provide against misinterpretation. The most original of com- 
posers have often begun with eclecticism, or direct imitation.— Jbid. 
Mr. Pratr’s Farewert Concert—We learn that this concert - 
has not been as productive as the friends of the disabled artist 
expected, and that, in consequence, a subscription list has been 
opened by the Committee of Management. We trust that the 
musical public will take the claims of this favourite performer into 
their consideration, as we are assared that he stands in need-of 
their charity. 
Roncont has successfully addressed the French Government for 
a subvention. He has been granted 85 000 francs per annum. 
Lonpon Sacrep Harmonic Socrery.—On Friday: se’nnight, 
Judas Maccabeus was given, to a hall crammed in evety~part. 
This oratorio is, after Zhe Messiah, the most popular of Handel's 
works. Besides its containing some of his very finest choruses, 
(the famous “Fallen is the Foe” being one of them,) its many 
popular solo pieces, and perhaps, more than all, the spirit-stirring 
martial music which abounds in it, will always keep it high in the 
public estimation. The soloists were the Misses Williams, Messrs. 
Frank Bodda and Sims Reeves, and the entire performance was 
as near perfection as possible. The Misses Williams gave ‘the 
duet “In this dread scene,” admirably, and Miss Ann » Williams 
imparted as much expression to the song “ Pious orgies,” as 
perhaps it is capable of, not being one of Handel's very deepest 
inspirations. Mr. Sims Reeves was vociferously encored in the 
popular song “Sound an Alarm,” and Mr. Bodda took the part of 
basso with great credit to himself, The choir was, to the full, 
as effective as ever. The two elaborate and difficult choruses, 
“For Sion lamentation make,” and ‘ Fallen is the foe,” if not 
absolutely faultless in the execution, came as near to that desirable 
consummation as we have heard them. The Creation will begiven 


‘on the 6th of May.—(From a Correspondent). 


Mr.. Acuitaa’s Concert.—Last Wednesday evening the first 
concert of this young pianiste took place at the Hanover Square 
Rooms, on which occasion an elegant and crowded audience had 
assembled together. We are happy that we can congratulate Mr. 
Aguilar on the highly favourable impression he has made ; his 
suecess last Wednesday cannot fail to establish his reputation 
amongst us, not — as a composer of thought, but likewise as an 
executant of classical works, and'thus entitle him toa place amongst 
our best native professors, Mr. Aguilar was born in London, and 
studied the pianoforte under Messrs. Neate and Goss. For several 
ears afterwards he studied composition under Schnieder de 

artensee, in Frankfort. He also gave successful concerts in 
Leipzig and Dresden, and his namo is well known in musical 
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Germany. Mr. Aguilar seems. acquainted with the best of the: 
ancient and modern pianoforte works, although, on the present 
occasion, he confined his choice to the latter class. Mozart’s 
exquisite, quintet in E flat,: with hautboy, clarionet, horn, and 
bassoon, (Messrs. Nicholson, Lazarus, Jarrett, and Baumann), was 
in all parts beautifully played, the delieacy and smoothness of Mr. 
,Aguilay’s touch. was, admirable,. Mr, Aguilar’s rext performance, 
solo, of Chopin’s second Scherzo in D flat, (the same our friend 
Charles Hallé has frequently played in public), was perfect, 
entering into the peculiar and striking nuances of this Scherzo with 
much judgment. Equally intimate acquaintance with the author's 
work he shewed in Mendelssohn’s D minor trio, with Ernst and 
Hausmann ; the effect was decided. .Mr. »Aguilar’s last per- 
formances were of his own compositions—“ Etude,” “ Arcthuse 
Melodie,” Romanza in A flat. - But as we shall shortly have to 
speak again on these works, it will be enough here to say that we 
shall be glad.to see more of Mr. Aguilar's effusions, and that “ The 
Romanza” in particular proved most effective. Herr Hausmann, 
in a fantasia on national airs, afforded much pleasure, whilst the 
great violinist of the age, Ernst, as usual, created a furore in his 
celebrated ‘ Pirata Fantasia.” The vocal department was capitally 
sustained throughout. Sims Reeves was in excellent voice, and 
obtained ian unanimous encore in a very pretty ballad by Desanges, 
called, “‘ Hear’st thou my name ?” Miss Lucombe and Sims Reeves 
sang alsé a duet, and Miss Lucombe a barcarolle, both by the same 
‘composer, which pleased. The Misses Cole sang a duet, by 
. Mendelssohn, and another by Panofka, with unaffected simplicity. 
The grand scena from Der Freischutz was excellently rendered 
by Mdlle. Schloss. Her beli-like voice aud distinct enunciation 
are always gratifying. In Schubert’s charming lied, “ Within a 
streamlet,” she obtained great applause. M. Benedict accompanied 
it to perfection. Last, though not least, we have to introduce 
Mdile. Graumann to nutice. She is a general favourite with 
the musieal public, and deservedly so. We never heard Molique’s: 
Schifferlied, ‘Come. all ye glad and free,” rendered with so much 
joyousness and) epirit|; the encore was certain. Mdlle. Graumann 
sang with Signor Marhesi the .comjc dyet “Ai caprici,” from 
** L’Italiana in Algeri,” in capital style. The concert ended with 
the Preghiera from Moise. M. Benedict, with his usual ability, 
presided at the pianoforte. : 
BertHoven Rooms.—Mr. and Madame Szczepanowiski gave 
a concert at these rooms, in Harley-street, on Wednesday 
morning, which was fashionably attended. The beneficiaire, who 
‘visited this country some few years since, with the success to 
which his.talents entitled him, has attained considerable reputation 
on the Continent for his performance on the guitar, which is such 
as to make us forget, in the effects he produces, the very limited 
capacity of this instrument. He played on this occasion three 
morceauz of his own composition, and two of Soz’s. Mr. 
Szezepanowiski played also a solo on tbe violoncello, which exhi- 
bited the powers of expression of Mendlessohn’s air with variations, 
in which he was supported. by his fair lady on the pianoforte, who 
played likewise one of the very graceful pieces of Mr. Wallace. A 
new Russian singer, with an extraordinary contralto voice, made 
het first appearance, but ereated no very extraordinary impression 
in her favour. A young English vocalist, Mdlle. Mora, also made 
her first appearance, and pleased greatly by her clear, fresh, so- 
wano voice ; she sang a ballad of Moore, and with Madame 
acfarren the sprightly duet of ** The Fairy Ring.” Miss A. 
_Bunn, the Misses Cole, whose taste in the choice of beautiful 
‘duets always creates an interest in their performance, and Madame 
Maefarren, who in her two songs from Semiramide and King 
Charles IT, displayed equally the variety and excellence of her 
jowers, completed the list of vocalists. The conductor was Mr. 
. C. Macfarren, and there could not have been a better.—( From 
a Correspondent.) 
dewny Linv.—In making an extract lately from an English 
paper, we were led, in eommon with our contemporaries, to exagge- 
rate very grossly the terms obtained by this lady from Mr. Barnum. 
We have set eyes on the contract itself, with the fair Jenny’s name 
appended thereto in bold and legible round text. She receives 
-1000 dollars per night, for 150 nights. Benedict, the celebrated 


for his services, the latter one-half that sum. The party, including 
her secretary and servants, are to be brought en, lodged, boarded, 
and so forth, in first-rate style, by Mr. Barnum; and, further still, 
if he should net 15,000/. from the first seventy-five performances, 
Miss Jenny comes in foya fifth of the profits subsequently made. 
She is to sail from Liverpool by the last mail steamer in August, 
or the first in September ; but we do not know whether the price 
of the passage will be raised accordingly. The engagement ex- 
tends over eighteen months. Jenny is to sing only at.concerts and 
oratorios—and these are the full, true, and particular accounts. 
New York Albion, 





ADVERTISEMENTS. 


BEETHOVEN’S WORKS. 
New Edition. Edited by 
WILLIAM STERNDALE BENNETT. 


) ge LEADER AND COCK -beg- to announce that 
they have in immediate course of publication a New and Complete 
Edition of Beethoven’s Works, edited b ILLIAM STERNDALE BENNETT, 
Professor at the ltoyal Academy of Music, and the Queen’s Colleges. 

This edition will be engraved and printed in a very superior manner to 
any yet published. Three or more of the most favorite of the Pianoforte 
Sonatas will be ready in a few days; the others will follow immediately. 

London: LEADER AND Cock, 63, New Bond Street, 
CORNER OF BROOK STREET. 








Select Musical Library; A Bi-chard Grand Pianoforte, by BRoaDWOOD; 
A Splendid Violoncello, by GRanoino, Fe. 
UTTICK AND SIMPSON, Auctioneers of Music and 
Literary Property, will sell by Auction, at their GREAT ROOM, 
191, Piccadilly, on Saturday, May 4th, the very select Musical Library of a 
Professional Gentleman, comprising an extensive collection of Glees, and 
other Vocal Music; a splendid Copy of Handel’s complete Works 
(Dr. Arnold’s edition) ; a Score of the ‘* Messiah,” with some passages in the 
autograph of the immortal composer; and a valuable selection of Sacred 
Music, Anthems, Operas, &c., all in fine condition. 
May be viewed on Friday. Catalogues will be sent on application. 


MUSIC JUST PUBLISHED.. 


ss. 





BENNETT ( William Sterndale).—Tema, e Variazione per il Piano- 
forte, Op. 31 . “tie 28 
BARNETT (Robert).—Rondoletto Scherzando, for the Pianoforte, : 
dedicated to Crprtant PorTer ofrd 
Introduction and Variations on ForDE’s 
Madrigal “ Since first I saw your face”. 2 
2 
2 





Pye (Kellow J.)—Three Melodies, composed as Duets, for Young 
Pianoforte Players, No. 1 . ° ° 
Romance, as a Duet, for the Pianoforte, dedicated 





2&2 © &® aS & 


to the Misses RoPER ‘ Aer” eM 
JEWSON (Fredk. Boram).—Romance and Toccato, for the Piano- 
forte, dedicated to Mrs. GEORGE 


ne 
a 


Hore JoHNSTONE ° 
MOZART.—The Pianoforte Works of Mozart, arranged by 
Crertant Porter, dedicated to Her Most Gracious 
Majesty the Queen, in 9 Vols. complete, half-bound 
Morocco; or Nos. 1 to 74 to be had singly. 
Cuartes Coventry, 71, Dean Street, Soho. 


“THE HOME CIRCLE,”’ 


WEEKLY, ONE PENNY. 

HE NEW FAMILY MAGAZINE, Illustrated, embraces 

* Household Treasures, Cookery, Knitting, Crochet, Embroidery, Wax 
Flowers, Chess Problems, Tales, Histories, Gardening, Fashions, Enigmas, 
Columns for Studious Youth and I ications, Music, and a variety 
of subjects suited for young and old. i 

Monthly Parts, Sixpence; Volumes, Four Shillings.. 
«“¢ Tue Home Circie’ stands without a rival.” — Herald. 


ROBIN HOOD AND LITTLE JOHN, 


- oR, 
' (HE “MERRY MEN OF SHERWOOD FOREST.” 
- @ autifully Illustrated! 
UTHOR’S OWN EDITION (the same size as the 
“Home CiRcLE”); with many Emendations, Corrections, and im- 
ortant Historical Notes, with Splendid Engravings, drawn by Mr. W. H. 











Pianiat and composer, and Belletti, the baritone singer, are to 
‘accompany her professionally, the former receiving 5000I, sterling | 


HWAITES. 
kly Numbers, One Penny; Monthly Parts, Sixpence 
- WOiticg 60, St. Mastin’s Lane; and to be had of all booksellers, 
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- THE MUSICAL WORLD. » 








HER MAJESTY’S THEATRE. 





GRAND EXTRA NIGHT. 


The Nobility, Patrons of the Opera, and the Public are respectfully in- 
formed thata GRAND EXTRA NIGHT will take place 


ON THURSDAY, NEXT, MAY 2np, 


when will be presented, for the first time this Season, Bellini’s celebrated 
Opera, entitled 


LA SONNAMBULA. 

Amina - ~ ~ - - Madame SONTAG. 

Madlle. MALPONITE. 
- Signor BELLETTI. 

and 

Elvino - - - - - Signor BAUCARDE. 


In the course of the Evening, will be presented, for the first time, a new 
and original Grand Pas de Trois, composed by M. Paut TaGLiont, the 
Music by Signor PuGnt, entitled 

ES GRACES. 

By Madlle) CARLOTTA GRISI, Madile. MARIE TAGLIONI, and 

Madile AMALIA FERRARIS. 

With. other Entertainments, in which 
Mr. SIMS REEVES and Signors COLETTI and LABLACHE 
will appear. 

Applications for Boxes, Stalls, and Tickets, to be made at the Box-office of 
the Theatre. : 

Doors open at Seven, the Opera to commence at Half-past Seven o'clock. 


MR. CREVELLI 


Begs to acquaint his Friends and the Public that his Work on 


THE ART OF SINGING, 
Adapted with alterations and additions for the BASS VOICE, may be had at 
his Residence, 
71, UPPER NORTON STREET; 
And at all the principal Musicsellers. 


MR. G. A. OSBORNE, 


EGS to.announce that his SECOND MATINEE MUSICALE 
will take place at the BEETHOVEN ROOMS, 76, Harley Street, on 

TuurRspay Next, May 2nd, at 3 o'clock. 

Mr. Osborne will be assisted by Messrs. Ernst and Piatti, and some of the 
most distinguished Vocalists. 

Single Tickets, Half-a-Guinea; Family Tickets (admitting Three), One 
Guinea. To be had at Mr. Osborne’s,33, Devonshire Street, Portland Place ; 
and at the Principal musicsellers.  ~ 


BEETHOVEN QUARTETT SOCIETY. 


R. SCIPION ROUSSELOT respectfully announces that 
the Second Exclusive Performance of Herr Ernst at these Quartet 
Parties, will take place on WEDNESDAY, the Ist of May, at 27, Queen Anne 
Street, at Eight o'clock. 
Quartet, No. 3, in D major; No. 8, in E minor; No. 12, in E flat. Grand 
Sonata, for Pianoforte and Violoncello, in G minor,— Beethoven. 
Executants :—Herr Ernst, H. C. Cooper, H. Hill, S. Roussellot, and 
Sterndale Bennett. 
Names will be received at Messrs. Rousselot and Arban’s, 66, Conduit 
Street, Regent’s Street. 





Lisa - - - 
Count Rodolphe - - 

















THE ROYAL SOCIETY OF 


FEMALE MUSICIANS. 
Established 1889, 
FOR THE RELIEF OF ITS DISTRESSED MEMBERS, 


Patroness — Her Most Gracious Majesty the Queen. 

N WEDNESDAY EVENING, June Sth, 1850, at the 

0 HANOVER SQUARE - KOOMS, will be performed; for the 

— of this Institution, a Grand Concert of Vocal and Instrumental 
ic. 


Leader . ° . Mr. H.G. Bracrove. 


Conductors, Mr. Benepict and Mr. W. STERNDALE BENNETT. 
J. W. HOLLAND, Secretary, 
13, Macclesfield Street, Soho. 








ROYAL ITALIAN OPERA, 


COVENT — 





Q® TUESDAY Next, Aprit 30th, 1850, the New Grand Opera 
ZORA, 


(Founded on Rossini’s MosE 1n Eotrto,) will be repeated. 


Anais ° . Madame Castellan, 
Sinaide ° . Madille, VERA, 
Nicotri ° - Madlle. d’?OKOLSKI, 
Merismane , * Signor TAMBURINI, 
Zora > ° Mons. ZELGER, 
Babias ° ° Signor Lavia, 
Osiris ° ° Signor TAGLIAFICO, 
The Oracle . ° Signor POLONINI, 
Aufide ° ° Signor SOLDI, 

AND 
Amenofi. . — Signor TAMBERLIK,. 


The Divertissement in the 3rd Act, will be supported b 
Monsieur ALEXANDRE, AND Madile. LOUISE TAGLIONI 
On THURSDAY NEXT, MAY 2nd, 1850, 


A GRAND EXTRA NIGHT will take place, on which occasion will 
be performed (for the First Time this Season), Meyerbeer's Grand Opera, 


LES HUGUENOTS. 
Valentins . - + ++ Madame GRIST. 
Margarita di Valois . . ##Madame CASTELLAN. 
Dama d’onore . oi tte Mademoiselle COTTI. 
Urbano ° . “ e Mademoiselle de MERIC, 
The Huguenot Soldier. . Signor LAVIA. 
Tl Conte diSan Bris . . Signor TAGLYIAFICO, 
Tl Conte di Nevers . «+ Monsieur MASSOL. 

De Coss6 . . ° F Signor LUIGI-MBEL, 
De Retz - «+  « /.° Signor POLONENI. 

. Meru ; w . . Signor ROMMI. 
Maurevert . . «.  . ~ Signor SOLDI. 
Capitano della Guardia . Signor TALAMO, 
Marcello . . .  «. Herr FORMES. 

AND 


Raouldi Nangis . . . | Signor MARIO, 
Composer, Director of the Music, and Conductor .. Mr. COSTA. 
he Doors will be opened at Half-past Seven, and the Performances 
commence at Eight o’clock precisely. . 
Tickets for the Boxes, Stalls, or the Pit, may be had (for the Night or 
Season) at the Box-office of the Theatre, which is open from Ten till Five, 


The Directors have the honour to announce that a GRAND 
MORNING CONCERT 
will take place on FRIDAY, May 10th, 1850. The First Part of the Concert 
will consist of Rossin1’s celebrated 
STABAT MATER; 


and the Second, of a most attractive MISCELLANEOUS SELECTION, The whole 


supported by 
Madame GRISI, Madame CASTELLAN, » Madlle. VERA, 
Madlle. de MERIC, Signor TAMBURINI, 
‘Signor LUIGI MEI, 


Signor TAGLIAFICO, 
Signor POLONINI, Signor LAVIA, 

Mons. ZELGER, Mons. MASSOL, Herr FORMES, 
Signor TAMBERLIK, and Signor MARIO. 


With the GRAND ORCHESTRA and FULL CHORUS of the Royal 


Italian Opera. : 
Conductor, Mr. COSTA. 
Full particulars will be duly announced. 
Prices of Admission :—Boxes, £1 11s. 6d. ; £2 2s.; £2 12s, 6d., and £3 3s. 
Orchestra Stalls, 10s. 6d. Pit, 5s, Amphitheatre Stalls, 3s. 
Amphitheatre, 2s, ' 
The Concert will commence at ‘I'wo o'clock precisely. 
Tickets for the Boxes, Stalls, or the Pit, may be had at the Box-office of the 
Theatre, corner of Bow Street and Hart Street, Covent Garden, which is open 
from Ten till Five ; and at the principal Libraries, i 





Printed and Published, for the Proprietors, at the ‘‘Nassau Steam Press,’’ 
by WILLIAM SreNceR JoHNSON, 60, St. Martin’s Lane, in the fatish of 
St. Martin’s in the Fields, in the County of Middlesex, where ail communi- 
cations for the Kditor are to be addressed, post paid. To pe:bed ot G. 
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